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INTRODUCTION 



This, volume contains nineteen of the papers presented at the 
second annual Transmountain/Far West Regional Conference of the 
International Read}.ng Association held in Victoria, B.C. The authors 
are scholars and teachers concerned with various aspects of reading education 
They explore topics that range from evaluation of reading programs to 
procedures ^ndo methods used to taa'ch readi^ng. 



The reading conference from which these papers were taken was 
the largest regional reading conference' in North America in 1973 with 
2,500 people attending. We thank you, readers, who attended the conference 
and welcome you and others who did not come to a careful and reflective 
reading pf these papers. You will find it to be» a rewarding experience. 

« 

A special thank you is given to the editors of t^is collection of 
papers: Dr. Edward G. Summers, Dr. John Downing and Mr. Paul J. Viel. 
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CHILDREN'S VIEWS OF LANGUAGE 
John Downing 
University of Victoria . 

THE LANGUAGE/THOUGHT PARADOX ' 

The two most important scientific investigations of children* s 
thought and language have been without doubt those made respectively 
by Jean Piaget^and Lev Vygotsky- - Their conclusions are essentially 
Qomplementary and s-upport each other although the fonrter condicted his 
research on children in Geneva while the latter 's subjects were 
Russian boys and girls. In a previous articlfi I have reviewed 'American 
and British research on children's thinking which J^eads also to 
essentially the same conclusions (Dowtiing, 2). All these findings 
present the teacher with a paradoxical problem of great importance in 
the teaching of language skill.*. * 

Piaget's (7) finding in his original study was: 

"Verbal forms always evolve more slowly than 
actual understanding." 

In other words, the natural learning process of child development is 

for the child to understand an idea first before he can describe it in 

language'. Recently, with the assistance of his colleague Barbel 

Inhelder, Piaget (8) has reviewed and summed up the whole of his life- 

time of research on child psychology, and in this latest book he makes 

the following important statement: 

V 
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"Language does not constitute the source of logic 
< ' but is, on the contrairy, structured by it/' 

For example, in learning to read,.vhen a child ha^ understood the logic 

of how vowel letter pairs usually operate in English spelling, he 

might then be able to e^tpress his discovery Verbally as follows: 
It ^ 

when two vowel letters come next to each other, usually it's the first 

> 

one that tells you what the sound is." 

But, alltoo often the formal teaching of synthetic phonics 
attempts to reverse'' nature by making children learn by rote such verbal 
formulae as: "When two vowels go walking together the first one ^does 
the" talking" , before they have understood the basic logic. ^ 

Vygotsky's (10) observations of children's thought and language 

led him to warn teachers about the futility of such reversals of the 

natural process: 

Direct teaching of concepts is impossible and 
fruitless. A teachej- who tries to do this ^ 
usually accomplishes nothing but 'empty verbalism, 
a .pa,rrot-like repetition^ of words by the child, 
simulating a knowledge of the corresponding^ 
concepts but actually covering up a vacuum."* 

Thus what teachers believe they are teaching and what their children 

actually are learning may be two very different things. This lack of - 

communication is bound to exist in schools where teachers ignore the 

child's natural Way of learning concepts and the language related to 

them. But let us as^me that all of us here today wish to avoid this 

wasteful-pedagogical error. If so we need to inquire hpw is it 

possible to' make a child-centered approach to the learning of language 

skills when teaching through language is fraught with the danger of 

merely "covering up a vacuum"? Are we to teach language without language 



*^*0£ course not. Vygotsky condemns not all teaching through 
language, but only those langi;ige formulae for concepts which children 
have not yet understood. However, this does'*not entirely resolve thje 
problem. Supposing the concept is to do with language itself r 
Supposing the child does not yet underset and this concept about language • 
How can the teacher help the child to develop the language concept 
without using language? 

4 

7 All this may sound terribly confusing to you, but it is much 
worse for the child trying to sort out the*problem when the teacher has 

not sorted it out in his own mind. 

"> 

The vital distinction we must make is between two possible ways of 
presenting information about language to children: 

(1) We can give children experiences of language-about -language , 
or (2) We can, give them experiences of language itself . 
"When two vowels go walking...." is language-aSout-language which results 
in worse than the vacuum described by Vygotsky. As I have, shown in 
another article (Downing, 3) this language-about-language approach is 
the type of experience which causes children to learn that reading and 
writing are meaningless rituals to be performed only to please adults. 

LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN *S CONCEPTS^ OF LANGUAGE 

If children are to understand the nature of language and the logic 
of its relationship to the written form, experiences of teachers* 
language-about-language is worse than useless. For this purpose we need 
to give children instead genuine real-life experiences of language 
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itself, for' as Piaget'has dempnst rated- in connection with the child s 
develapment of thought -lii respect of mathematics for instance, Onder-i 
standing. of the concepts inVolved depends on his ' actions with concrete 
axamples. Learning to read and write, with..its attendant understanding o 
of the several linguistic concepts involved, is just as much a problem- 
solving^ task as mathematical learning.. But, strangfely, educators 
seldom seem to recognize that learning to read constitutes a set 
of problems to be solved by the child, altho\^gh they readily admit this 
is the case in the 'child's learning of mathematics. Perhaps, literacy 
seems to adults to be meredy a simple extension of Qral language, • 
whereas numeracy appears .to be a special subject' separate from previous 
experience in action or language. 

Actually, -for the school beginner both literacy and numeracy are ^ 
equally related to his previous experience* in action and in language. 
There are many l9gical similarities between the learning of li_teracy ^ 
and learning mathematics. For example; both involve codes- Moreover • 
in both cases .a double code is involved. In math we use words like 
'•one", "two", "half", "twice", etc. which themselves constitute as 
abstract code for more concrete entities. This is the primary code. 
Then the child, must relate this to a secondary written code with . 
symbols sudh as "1", "2", ^"1/2", "2x", etc. Recognition of such steps 
has revolutionised math teaching in r,ecent years by giving priority to 
'children's conceptual learning instead of the rote learning of verbal' 
formulae - whether spoken or written. 



But the same principle applies with at least equal strength in 
learning to read and write. All our spok^ language is a primary code 
for representing concepts abstracted from the experience of reality. 
Written language is a secondary code of visual' symbols for the primary 
code of speech. Therefore, the p-riority in this field, too, must be 
given- to children's learning of the concepts of literacy instead of the 
rote •leamfiing' of^ spoken or written verbal formulae.* 



- WHAT IS ''decoding*'? 

Tliis is ther grave error of those approaches to reading instruction 
which have been tnis-named "code oriented" methods. The\ sUttempt to 
teach children to decode before they understand the cdncepf of a code 

and the other concepts involved in the decoding and encoding processes. / 

^ / 

/ 

My research over the past four years has discovered clear evideix^ce 
that normal beginners do not understand the basic concept of writtjen 
symboLization either in 4:he special area of math or in language in 
.general. They have no notion of a code in which one thing can represent 
something else. Therefore, the child has a much more difficult task 
than simply learning to decode writing to speech or to encode speech 
into written symbols. He must solve the problem of what is a code and 
what are all these aspects of the code which the adults talk about as if 
they were self-evident, e.g. "word", "sound", "letter", "number". 



"reefing", "writing". (For research evidence see Downing*, 5). 
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Faced with the problem oiE relating adult talk to the samples of 
writterr language related to it, the young child tries to guess what 
people mean by these terms. He develops hunches and tries them out to • 
see if they work. By a series of intellectual trial and error attempts' 
and with, appropriate experiential feeclba^k he arrives closer and closer 
to the generally accepted concept. (Downing, 6) . ^ 

These research studies have led me to propose a "cognitive clarity 
theory of reading" (Downing, 4) which postulates that "the learning- to- 
read process" consists "in a series of solutions tq the sub-problems 

4 

-which constitute the total complex problem of finding but how to read... 
As the child's attempted solutions approximate more and njore closely to 

''the reality of each aspect of the reading process, so he will achieve 
more and more cognitive^ clarity . The best measure of a child's progress 
in solving the learning-to-read problem, therefore, should be his degree 
of understanding of the nature of the task. Thus, cognitive clarity 
will be correlated most^ii^hly with reading success, while failure in 
reading will have as its chief symptom cognitive confusion ." 

DEVELOPIJJG COGNITIVE CLARITY 

As we have seen above, giving children verbal ^formulae at best does 
no more than conceal a vacuum in the child's understanding, because this 
usually amounts to nothing more than language-about-language. What the 
child needs '"to help him solve these problems is numerous concrete 
examples of the concepts to be learnid. For this purpose, the language 
experience approach is the most valuable technique available to reading 
teachers . 



Xhe'^first ^and most important language concept the child must* 
develop is that of the purpos es of the written form of language. As 
Vygotsky's research showed, th^ young beginner starts with "only a 
vague idea of its usefulness/' The various methods encompasa^d by the 
language experience approach all provide children with concrete 
demonstrations of the. communicative and expressive purposes i 
language. Probably, the most important of all are his own ex^i^riences 
as an author. Through these he can perceivev clearly why an author writes 
and why a reader reads. When a readeij or a writer shares his activity 
with a beginner thi&» is another excellent source gf experiences of the 
purposes of literacy. , ^ 

Similarly, the language experience approach provides the Ijest 
opportunities for developing specific concepts of literacy, e.g. 
"sentence", "word", "writing", etc. ' If the teacher is aware of the 
child's problems in developing these concepts he will be careful to usie 
such terms clearly and ^consistently in his incidental conversations 
aQCompanying the writing activities of the language-experience approach. 
For example., such a teacher will take care to see that the spaces between 
the words on the written charts clearly mark the boundaries between word 
units, and when he writes he can talk about "this word" and "now the 
next word" etc., as .lie writes them. This will seem quitje natural 
to the child of this age who is still at the egocentric stage in which 
such "collective monologues" (cf. Piag^t> are a normal accompaniment to 
actions such as writing. 

There should also be Activities with the spoken language a lo^-^ which 
will help children to develop these linguistic concepts. Children should 



understand such concepts as "spoken word" and "phoneme", for example, 
before they learn how to code them in writing. It is of little value 
for a child to learn the written code symbol for some things which 
doesn't really - n his own mind. Indeed it will hamper the child's 

development of t.*e concept of a code if the code symbols taught repre- 
sent nothing in his view of reality. This is the case where formal 
phonics teachers say, for instance, that "the letters ^^say 'ta' 
and the child has no concept of: (1) a phoneme; (2) the particular 
phonemes /t/ and /a/; (3) letters. 

• EXTENSION OF THIS PRINCIPLE 

In this paper I have focussed chiefly on the conceptual problems 
of the very young beginner, but obviously the principle of beginning 
from the child's own level of development in language and thought must 
be extended to all other aspects' of language teaching; vocabulary, 
grammar, etc. - all should be based on this same principle. 

For example, Amy Brown, John Sceats and I in our new book. 
Words Children Want to Use (1) have shown hew primary dictionaries may 
be constructed from the child's view of language instead of that of 
adults. Our developmental research in Britain and North American 
has shown that this is a practical proposition since it has resulted in 
a series of dictionaries based on children's choice of vocabulary and 

the way that they define the words selected (9). 

\ 

With William Shakespeare as our guide, perhaps our language- 
experience motto should be: 




Suit the action to the wordj the word to the action ; 
with this special observance > that you o'erstep not 
the modesty of nature . 
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EARLY. READING FROM A BIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 
^. Ragan Callaway, Jr. 

-X ^ n 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 

and 

University of Toronto 

One of the most intriguing phenomena ^ir education today is the 
increasingly large number of children who are learning ;td read early^ 
Many children are entering our public schools as good readers, some having 
learned as early as two years of age. Every generation produces a few 
early readers , but it appears that there are more now than at any time in 
history. 

This statement is highlighted for me by a specific reaction from 
one of my professors in the late fifties. This professor, who had earned 
his Ph,D, at the University of Chicago with William S, Gray, was a well- 
known authorit)\ on readihg, having written a number of textbooks on the 
subject. During a class discussion on reading, I asked him how he would 
rationalize demonstrated reading competence in a three-year-old child. 
He answered that in his thirty fyears of professional experience he had 
never actually seen a child younger than five who could read. He then 
added, with some intensity that he had once seen a picture of a four-year*old 
boy reading the Chicago Tribune, and that although he was not abl6 to follow 
up the case, he was certain of one thing: "If that child continued to read 
the Chicago Tribune until he was six, he did not have eyes to read^with 
when he went to school". 

Perhaps we see what we expect to see, but it does seem reasonable 
to assume that there were fewer early rea<^ers in the years between 1929 
and 1959 than there are now. In any case, since 1959 1 have personally 
observed scores of children under five who could tead fluently, including 
at least a dozen who were not yet three years of age. 



'• Psychologically there is a very good reason why early readers tend 
to be overlooked: early reading is theoretically inadmissable. Within 
current 'theoretical frameworks it is difficult to account for reading at 
four, and quite impossible at, age two. The difficulty inheres in-the 
' fact that conventiftnal general process theories of learning depend upon 
general intelligence as- the- exclusive source of mental ability. This 
difficulty, though real enough in its effects, is based on a false 

.supposition, as general intelligence alone canndt possibly account for 
numerous mental abilities observed in animals and man. We have been so 
intent on constructing one general theory of learning that we haye 
resolutely ignored any evidence that learning is not equipotential . The 
equipotentiality assumption, which is an integral part of all established . 
learning theory whether it be behavioristic or cognitive, holds that 'all 

-learning is carried out by the same kind of mental processes. This 
assumption quite obviously makes any act of ) earning Essentially like 
any other „.act of learning. The processes learning theorists are 
concerned with, then, are the processes that constitute general intelligence 

'Ethologists (biologists who study animal behavior) have consistently 
and with all desirable clarity set forth irrefutable evidetice that the 
equipotentiality assumption is invalid. All animals are capable of 
performing "mental" tasks too complex to be explained in ter/.ij of the 
general intelligence characteristic of their parriCular species, and man, 
it must be emphasized, is no exception to this rule. Man's precocious 
capabilities in form perception and language, among others, cannot be 
explained within the framework of equipotential learning theory. That 
is, they cannot be explained ill terms of general intelligence defined as ^ 
IQ level or mental age.' 

The purpose of this paper is to show how biological research may 
be utilized to promote an understanding of early reading as well as 
' other aspects of early leamirg. Biologists have much to offe;r in 
this respect because they not only have substantiated the existence of 
capabilities that are essentially independent of general intelligence, 
but they also have generated, through concurrent investigation in several 
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sub-fields, a credible rationale for th^ timing and development of these 
special capabilities in ontogenesis. The point at issue is the necessity 
and nature of special capabilities that do not depend upon the processes 
of general maturation for ti;oir initiation and development. Only recently 
have we begun to recognize that such capabilities exist, and there are 
very few books in the fields of education and psychology that deal 
explicitly with this problem. Probably the best is the excellent work 
by Seligman and Hager (1972). However, the problem is many -face ted, and 
some facets as recogilized by ethologists, as well as others implicit in 
the findings of modem genetics and brain research, are not treated in 
this very important book. 

To recapitulate: (1) many children between the ages of two and 
five are learning to read; (2) this tends to be overlooked because equi- 
potential learning theory, depending exclusively on "general intell^ence, 
cannot plausibly account for reading during these years; (3) no established 
alternative theory is avai^lable in education and psychology at the present 
time, although a move has been made in this direction; -(4) ethologists 
for m^ny years have demonstrated clearly that man and all animals have 
abilities that are quite independent of general intellig^ftceJ 

I became interested in early learning in 1958 when my first child 
learned to read at the age of 2 years and 8 months. There was nothing 
unusual or elaborate about fhe methodology used. He .was simply exposed 
to letters, words, sentences, paragraphs, and sto^'ies in a v^iriety of ways, 
in various casual settings. My "method*** consisted mainly in closely 
•^observing his reaction^ to my presentations and adjusting as neeied. 
Methodology may well be more important for the five and six-year-old 
than it is for the two, three, and four-year-old. There is a distinct 
possibility that^the older child must consciously and deliberately 
process many tasks having to do with learning to read that the younger 
child, in response to appropriate stimulation, processes "naturally", 
without effort, below the level of awareness. Although unthinkal>le 
within existing theoretical frameworks, the above possibility is a 
rational, thoroughly legitimate hypothesis when one considers the 
empirical data in the light of othological and linguistic research. 



The details of methodology are relatively unimportant, in my opinion, 
when compared to the theoretical inadequacies which unnecessarily 
hinder current research on early reading, and they will be omitted in 

If 

the following account. 

Like most pa1:ents of very early readers, I had deliberately set 
out to teach ray child how to read. Although it is more fashionable to 
perpetuate the double myth that most, early readers do and should leam 
to read spontaneously, the vast majority of individuals who learned to 
read early, at least among those for whom we have adequate records, did 
so because they were deliberately taught this skill (Cox, 1926; Goertzel 
5 Goertzel, 1962). 

I presented the first three letters of the alphabet to my son one 
night when he was 23 months old and was delighted jfj^en he recognized 
them the next day. Knowing the names of all the letters within a-month, 
i began presenting individual words to him. During the period between 
■ 2 years 0 months and 2 years 8 months he learned about 200 words and 
acquired a rudimentary knowledge of phonics. At this time he suddenly » 
discovered "how to read sentences" and on his own initiative began reading 
simple trade books. At this age ha was able to successfully attack most 
new w6rds that he encountered. By the age of 2 years 8 months he also 
had developed an insatiable appetite for having stories read to him. I 
became curious about how long he would listen to me read without losing 
interest, so I decided to read to him as usual one night but to continue , 
as long as he showed interest. I placed a large number of his favorite 
books beside the bed and began reading to him at about nijie o'clock. 
Unfortunately, my staying power was not equal to his, and when my voice 
began tp crack about two a.m. I was forced to stop. His eyes were as 
wide open and alert when I closed the last book as they were when we had . 
started„£ive hours earlier. To underscore the fact that he was ready 
for more, ha, softly (jried in protest before drifting off to sleep. 

The next four months were not only extremely exciting and rewarding 
for my son, but were also the most crucial four months xn my own professional 
experience. Although physically active and robust, he spontaneously 
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read an average of four to five hours per day adding 600 new words to his 
recognition vocabulary. Ey the; age of 3 years 0 months- he had a recognition 
vocabulary of 800 words and tested" at the third. grade level on several 
standardized reading tests. ^ ? 

Could general intelligence, produced , gradually 6y the processes of 
general maturation, account for this behavior? What level of IQ would 
be necessary? Simple calculations based on equipotential learning theory 
and the structure of intelligence tests require an IQ far in excess of 200. 
Taking into accourt that my son would. have needed an IQ 200 at- age three 
to be equal in general intelligence to an average child of six, and 
remembering that he was reading at the level of an average eight-year-old, 
the inadequacies of current learning theory. can readily be seen. Obviously 
an ability factor is operating here in addition to general intelligence, 
but established theory, being shackled with the cquipotentiality premise, ' 
is powerless to cope with it in any relevant way. Alternative explanations 
such as high motivation, parental pressureT^ improved methodology ,^ personality 
factors, behavior modification and stimulating environment are often put 
forward to explain such ^precocious behavior, but these are specious 
^luti^ns. - However iirtpoictant these factors may be in other contexts, they 
neither confront nor rationalize away the theoretical difficulties mentioned 
above. The problem remaining is that .of specialized capacity. Equipotential 
Jc;arnii.g theory based on the concept of general intelligence can offer no 
credible rationale for ^ the capacity demonstrated in the precocious behavior * 
of my son 'and the thousands of other children who learn to read very early. 
The processes of general maturation, however well they may be accelerated 
by environment manipulation, develop much too slowly to account for this 
kind of behavior. 

While general intelligence clearly pould not be the source of many 
skills demonstrated by the fluent reader of two, it is obviously affected 
by the exercise of these special skills. This fact^ when seen in terms 
df^ts biological basis and its general educational implications, 
provides a provocative, well-grounded rationale for experimental research 
(^-^^ early reading with all IQ levels. By utilizing the special genetic 
information which facilitates early reading, we may concomitantly 
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increase general intelligence. The key to realizing this possibility, 
however, lies in recognizing that the special facilitation we are alluding 
to comes, as we shall see, in the form of two 'overlapping sensitive periods 
— for form perception and Tor language acquisition. 

' Having said mUch about the impotence of the equipotentiality premise, 
along with its necessary rtliance on general intelligence, in accountings 
for early reading, more evidence must be given from the science of ethology 
concem'iig its utter lack of credibility, A major tenet of ethology is 
-that every animal possesses specific capabilities that are characteristic 
of its own particular species. Sometimes these capabilities are almost , 
completely built-in; at other times specific kinds of environmental input 
is 'essential for appropriate activation of the innate genetic 'program. 
In both instanceb .he ethologist is speaking of highly specialized 
genetic information that has been inct>rporated into the genetic masterplan. 
There is a popular misconception that specific genetic factors must operate 
independently of environment input or they are not "really" built-in. 
This is as erroneous, according 1:0 ethological research, as the related 
belief that'^if learning is involved, specific innate factors cannot be 
operating* • The point is that specialized genetic information works- in 
many ways, the parameters of which must be determined empirically for 
each individual case and for each species. Ethologists have thoroughly 
studied many, examples of behavior that arc essentially determined by 
speciali:;ed genetic information "alone,^ an J many other examples where 
" the genetic information is completely dependent on specific environmental 
input, often during sensitive periods in development. Where environment 

v. 

input Is necessary, it is important ^to remember that nature appears to 
have devised an almost endless variety of mechanisms for the purpose of 
guiding the behavior and learning of living organisms. It must also be 
kept in mind that when the genetic information facilitates learning in 
^ny specific way (i.e., other than through general maturation) we are 
dealing with phenomena thut are by definition not equipoteotial . 

Many specialized abilities and forms t>f knowledge in animals are 
exceedingly complex and can only be acquired with difficulty, if at all. 



by man. This fact alone obviates the equipdtentiality assumption, since 
nature has undeniably provided a ^'short-cut'' to knowledge by furnishing 
specialized genetic information to the organism. In other words, while 

7 

the demonstrated ability is often intrinsically complex, the animals 
concerned ''learn'' and exercise the ability easily and "naturally". • For 
example, some birds fly to distant^ places by celestial navigation. 
Characteristically, some species apparently need input frojn certain star • 
configurations over a period of time before they manifest this ability 
(Emleti, 1970), whilQ others need no previous exposure to the night sky 
before displaying this ability in full-blown form (Sauer, 1958). In 
both cases, of course, the built-in genetic .facilitation is apparent. 
In the first case, the genetic information operates by making the bird 
highly reactive, and cognitively receptive, to particular star patterns, 
thus guiding the learning of the animal in a very specific fashion. In 
the latter case the genetic information is complete enough to produce the 
ability by internal mechanisms alone, without the Necessity of particularized 
environmental input during a sensitive period, or indeed at any time during 
development. ^ 

The Lesser Whitethroat Warbler spends the spring and summer in 
northern Europe and the fall and winter near the headwaters of the Nile 
in Africa. One characteristic of this bird had intrigued ethologists for 
sometime; after hatching and living its first few months in Europe, it 
flies alone, mostly at night, to its winter home, in Africa. How does the 
b*ird guide himself? Sauer, an ethologist in Freiberg, Germany, looked 
into this question by means of some very clever experiments and obtained 
vclear-cut results', (Sauer, 1958). He hatched. a number of birds indoors 
and raised them in a constant environment. This procedure prevented the 
birds from receiving any input from daily arid seasonal changes in 
temperature and light conditions. It was observed fhat twice a year, 
at the times of the year they would normally migrate, the birds became 
very restless and remained so for about the time it would take to fly, 
at about 100 miles per night, to Africa. This behavior, in addition to 
demonstrating the presence qf remarkable internal timing mechanisms, 
made^a most unique experiment possible. 



In addition' to specialized genetic information designed to make 
the birds want to fly at two highly delimited times during the year 
(probably by the production of hormones, under the control of the genes, 
that affect certain ares of the brain) , there is also specialized gen'^tic 
information designed to guide the bird in its flight to Africa in the 
fail and to Germany in the Spring. The navigational knowledge available 
to the bird is thus dependent upon the season of the year. Either ^ 
specialized hormones (which could be produced either by small groups of ' 
neurons--i.e., pfodueei-by gene action within these neurons—within or 
near the areas of the brain responsible^ Pr eprocessing the information 
(De Robertis', 1972) from certain star configurations, or by glands--i. e. , 
produced by gene action within glandular cells - in other parts of the 
body and then carried to the brain by the blood) or some other kind of 
gene product must be responsible for this specialized knowledge of 
celestial navigation th'fit accompanies the desire to fly. 

The critical and ilfost original part of his experiment began when, 
during periods of physioilogical readiness, Sauer would remove individual 
birds from their environment of eternal summer and place them in covered 
cages under the artificial sky of a planetarium. The cover was theu 
removed so that the bird could see the night sky but nothing else outside 
his accustomed cage. If it saw the stars as they would normally appear 
over Freiburg in early fall (and if the season were indeed the, fall, 
because the bird "knew" what season it was and was physiologically 
prepared' to fly one route in thy fall and the opposite route in^the - 
spring) it would- immediately orient .its body, by pointing it like a 
compass, toward the southeast - the direction it would take if allowed 
to go to Africa. If the artificial sky were shifted to represent 
northern Africa, the bird then pointed due south which would be its 
actual route from that geographical location. To test the flexibility 
of the bird.'s built-in capability, Sauer presented it problems that would 
never occur in nature. For instance, as one bird was oriented toward 
the southeast and flapping its wings happily, the sky was suddenly 
shifted to represent central Siberia, more than 1,000 miles east. 
After a period of indecision the bird "headed" due west toward Freiburg, 
remaining ort-that course until the. sky showed that he was over Freiburg, 
where he immediately turned southeast once ^gain. 

•■ ' - 18 - . 
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Here we have an excellent example of a high-level "cognitive" 
ability ('^cognitive' , because information processing of considerable 
complexity, flexibility and abstraction is involved even though it is 
obviously not calculated in terms of the bird's mental awareness) that is 
almost entirely provided by specialized inherited information - and 
within a tiny pea-si?ed brain at that. How much general intelligence 
would be necessary if, '•this ability had to be acquired equipotentially? 
Clearly more than marty normal humans have. Exajmples of this kind could 
be multiplied indefinitely from ^he large storehouse of ethological 
research. 

Man also has some almost totally built-iij^^abilities. The 
ability of' the six-month old infant to "know" the real shape of an 
object regardlesrs of .its orientation in space (Bdwer, 1966) is in this 
category. The intrinsic complexity of this. ability is attested to by 
th^ fact that -while scientists are able to build aiitoma'tons that play ^ 
an excellent ^ame of chess, they have not been able to build an automaton 
that can perceive simple objects variously oriented in space, based on an 
input from multiple TV cameras, sufficiently well to move about without J 
constantly bumping into them .(Loehlin, 1971). There are many other 
conjplicated built-in "constaricy functions" in man of which we tend to ^be 
unaware because they are automatic (Lorcnz, 1969). Within thd frame of 
equipotential learning theory there is no credible way to explain how 
these abilities come to be, ^specially in the very early stages of 
development. ^ 

Among the most important special capabilities, in tenns of 
educational implications, are those pertaining to form perception and 
language acquisition. These capabilities obviously require relevant 
input from the environment for actualization of the specialized genetic 
information. Infants have a much more sophisticated visual system than 
was previously thought.^ Human infants are able to perceive visual 
patterns at birth (Frantz, 1965); and before the a'gcpof three months they 
have an extraordinary ability to discriminate between patterned configurations 
At this stage in their development they can discriminate between patterns 



as complex as letters and words (Frantz 5 Nevis, 1967). Additionally, 
infants show a preference for certain pattens relative to others av 
vari<4is stages of their early development that cannot be 'attributed td 
the capacity of the visual system per se, or to' experience. , This 
dem^anstrates built-in selectivity as well as remarkable power to 
.nzinage complexity -(Frantz § Nevis, 1967). It is inconceivable that the 
infant- could acquire all of its'visual information equipotentially; 
nevertheless, most authorities in early education assume preciseljr' this. 
In short, the infant's visual system is finely tuned to register, 
independently of general intelligence, certain kinds of -high-fidelity 
information from the external environment that is pertinent in learning 
to read. * , 

A critical attribute of the form perception capabilities 
referred to above is that they mu^^t be exercised adequately in their 
initial stages or they regress (Ganz, 1968; von Senden, 1960). In 
other words there is a type of sensitive period for form perception. 
Could this help explain the fact that while infants can easily 
discriminate between letters, many older Children and adolescents who 
have not learned to read cannot? Since the majority of reading failures 
result from an inability to master form perception skills (Chall, 1967), 
it is not unreasonable to hypothesize that appropriate early experience 
in recognizing letters and words would prevent many of these faifCTP^s. 
In any case, programs fo^ beginning readers could hardly be valid, or at 
least optimally efficient, if they are inconsistent with recent findings 
concerning special form-perception abilities in the young child. ' 

t ' 

The 'problem of langua|;e acquisition in the young child centers 
around the puzzle of the sentence. The sentence is a problem because 
traditional theory cannot account for the way a young child. comprehends 
and constructs a sentence. This may sound odd as almost all children, 
dull and bright, adequately cope with the sentence—about ai naturally 
and easily as birds guide themselves by celestial navigation- -but it is 
one thing to have the ability ^ind another to explain it satisfactorily. 
Linguists have plainly demonstrated, since ChoiJsky's breakthrough 16 year 
ago, tharthe abilities necessaTy for language acquisition are far too 
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demanding to be explained by reference to general intelligence and ^ 
equipotential learning theory (Chomsky. 1957; Chomsky. 1966). The 
onlr alternative's that biologically based special abilities enable 
the' young child to easily cope with problems, too difficult to be , 
handled by general intelligence alone. 

Nature has prc/ided for language acquisition in man in exactly 
the same way she has provided for specialized capability in every lower 
animal. Children between the ages of 18 months and 3.1/2 years acquire 
language effprtlessly through the mediation of particularized information 
coded in their genetic material. As in scores of known instances with 
animals, environmental input is also essential if the particularized 
information in the genes is to be physiologically activated and thus 
behaviorally actualized. The purpose of the built-in information is 
"to enable the young child's brain to process the language input so that 
literally hundreds of highly abstract and complex rules are unconsciously 
inferred (McNeill. 1966; Goldman-Eisler, 1964'). These rules are so 
complex and theoretically difficult that it is doubtful if an intelligent 
adult- would be able_to master them sufficiently, by means of general 
intelligence alone, to generate sentences flufently. Moreover, linguists 
themselves are far from verbalizing all of them satisfactorily; indeed 
they are constantly uncovering additional rules that normal children 

• unconsciously acquire without effort or direct instruction. It. is the 
child's competence in utilizing these complex rules in understanding and 
constructing sentences that substantiates the existence of special 
language abilities. As in form perception, the ability to acquire 
language regresses if not exercised. Individuals who have not learned 
to understand and generate sentences b/ i^te childhood never learn to do 
so with normal facility (Lenneberg: 1967, pp.376-377) . So the ability 
vo acquire language is also delimited by '3 sensitive period. 

One fact regarding the relationship between %he sensitive 

• period for language, acquisition and early rea-iing is obvious from the 
perspective of linguistics. The child is not taught to analyze the 
sounds of spoken language into meaning, this is accomplished spontaneously 
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by the child in a normal social environment. The child's brain is 
specifically structured and organized" (this specialized organization is 
referred to by linguists as the Language Acquisition Device or LAP) by 
the genetic rnasterplan to complete this task before the age of four 
(McNeill, 1966). In fact, by the age of two the average fchild has 
already made considerable progress in analyzing the sound patterns of 
spoken discourse in terms of sentence structure and meaning. Instruction 
has litt;e effect on this process, as distinguished from concept 
development which is furthered, of course, by direct tuition. Since the 
ability to analyze the sounds of language in terms of meaning and sentence 
structure is already a part of the child's knowledge, it is not an 
appropriate goal for reading instruction. Realistic goals build upon the 
child's knowledge, within the limits of his concept development, of the 
sound patterns of language.' Just how other aspects of reading are 
facilitated by man's sensitive period for language acquisition is not 
clear, but there is evidence that the young child, when given the 
opportunity, is able to acquire the basic skills of residing almost as. 
easily and naturally as he learns to understand amL speak his first 
language. 

Although education unfortunately has remained a stranger to 
the ethological concept of special built-in learning capabilities, 
nature patently knows how to produce them. Evidence from many sources ■ 
demonstrate nature's expertise in writing special purpose sub-programs 
intb the genetic masterplan in order to bring about mental capabilities _ 
' independently of the gradually developing processes of general 
maturation. Every animal ,f^including man, has need of certain sophisticated 
capabilities that a gradually increasing general intelligence either 
cannot deliver at the appropriate stage of development or, in many cases, 
not at all.' In man some of these capabilities, as we have seen, are 
pertinent to important educational skills such as reading. 

\ * 

' When we speak of writing something into the genetic masterplan 
we would do well to note that there^s une and only one language of life 
at the genetic level. Processes at this level are essentially the same 
whether they occur in virus or man (Watson,* 19^0, p.431) . Life in all 
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its forms is written with the same four "letters" (the four nucleotlJes 
- adenine, thymine, guanine, cytosine) , the same twenty "words'! (twenty 
amino aci^s, each^one coded for by a set of three nucleotides) , and the 
same kind of extraordinarily long ''sentences" (protein molecules which 
function either as enzymes or as structural elements, and are made by 
stringing amino acids together linearly^ in an endless variety of ways). 
The gene ia a functional unit which codes for one sentence. 

Working with a universal language over eons of time, nature 
has accumulated a vast repetoire of strategies for writing specialized 
information into the genetic material of living organisms. And nature > 
did not suddenly find these encoding skills (we are referring here, as 
we have all along, to nature's ability to produce complex- mental 
capabilities that function independently of general intelligence) 
superfluous when she came to man with his relatively high general 
competeiice. Although nearly all learning theorists and reading experts 
implicitly asrsume that nature no longer had need of these skills in the 
case of man, she clearly utilized them in producing the integrated 
system we call Homo sapiens. Man too is adapted to many speciax 
conditions qf his existence by the production of mental capabilities that 
cannot be explained in tearms of general intelligence. While it is true 
that general intelligence may incorporate man/ specialized built-in 
abilities at some later stage of development, this certainly does not 
obviate the critical need to recognize their existence, understand their 
function and experimentally explore all of their parameters. 

The young child, as has boen pointed out, is generously 
endowed with special capabilities in form perception and language. 
These capabilities occur too early and are intrinsically much too complex 
to be produced by the same gradual processes that produce general intelligence 
We have turned a blind eye to the extensive array of evidence for this fact 
primarily, I believe, because we were not aware of a genuine theoretical 
alternative. Since we see and understand things in terms of our basic 
assumptions, evidence which does not fit tends to be shunted aside and 
disra. - ed. Practically all arguments against early reaaing are based 
on an invalid assumption concerning the role of general intelligence in 



learning to read. Likewise, practically all who advocate the teaching 
of beginning' reading later than age six base their conclusions on the 
same invalid assumption. Given that assumption; namely, that all 
learning is an equipotential function of general intelligence, both 
arguments are plausible. After all, an average child of six does, by 
definition, have twice as much general intelligence as an average child 
of three, and an average child of nine has one-third more than an 
average child of six. However, the assumption is scientifically 
groundless and the two preceding arguments are thus hollow. 

It is time to seriously consider the scientific evidence that 
the child of three and younger processes sophisticated capabilities highly 
relevant to the beginning stages of reading. Furthermore, it is time to 
recognize the mounting evidence that some of these capabilities will 
regress if they are not activated ^propriately. The child of six 
has perhaps already lost some of the special capabilities he had at two 
' and three and therefore must learn to read by utilizing slightly different 
mental processes. Quite understandably, we in education tend to find 
these concepts concerning complex. built-in "cognitive" processes, the 
essential interdependence that exists between many built-in factors and 
specific environmental input, genetic,ally determined' sensitive periods, 
learning to read at three by utilizing mental processes that are not 
available at six, the utter bankruptcy of the equipotential ity premise 
"and ^he urgent relevancy of basic biological principles to education, 
somev^hat strange and baffling. This is only because we are not yet 
familjiar with quite common ideas in ethology, linguistics, brain research 
and genetics. I have discussed these ideas more fully in a previous 
paperj (Callaway, 1970). 

In summary, four indisputable sets of data confront every 
parent and educator of young children. One, nature knows how to expedite 
specific kinds of knowledge through the genetic masterplan; two, the 
young! child is generously endowed with special capabilities in form 
■ perce|)tion and language; three, the process of learning to read 
requites many of the special capabilities of form perception and 
language that the yo-.ng child is heir to,; four, young children o^ two, 
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three and four years of age often learn to read very easily, ^ The 
mere recognition of .these f<^ur sets of data suggests the likelihood of 
a certain consequence; namely, that 'four' is a natural sequel to 'one', 
•two' and 'three' . 

The young child will quickly give the full answer when we 
give liim^the opportunity to speak for himself. Yet, however clearly 
he may speak, he will not be heard accurately if it is presupposed that 
everything he says must be consistent^ with current theories on learning 
an4 child development. Experimental work must proceed in joint concern 
with an appropriate restructuring of the conceptual framework relative - 
to reading, so that it may become compatible with all pertinent knowledge 
now available about the human organism. 
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PYGMALION IN THE READING CIRCLE 

Carl Braun, 
University of Manitoba. 



, Like fashions in clothing, like politics, indeed, like many concerns 
in education, interest in the "self-fulfilling prophecy" phenomenon has 
"gone full circle". The first poignant arc of the circle was inscribed 
by Rosenthal and JacQbson (1968) when they announced to the educational 
world their findings that pupils mirror teachers' expectations in their 
school performance." the authors had submitted to elementary teachers a ^ 
list of randomly selected "academic bloomers" who were given an unfamiliar 
standard intelligence test ostensibly to norm the test. According to the 
researchers this externally imposed information created expectancies in 
teacher's minds. In turn, the teachers* communication of these 
expectancies was reflected in significantly greater intellectual gains 
in "bloomers" than in other children. 

Publication of the Rosenthal study met immediately with a flurry of 
enthusiasm— enthusiasm of practitioners to generalize and apply 
unquestioningly findings of the study, paralleled only by the enthusiasm 
of the research community to borate the study a,s overinterpreted, 
methodologically fallacious, and inadequate with respect to isolating 
teacher behaviors which produce differential results in children perceived 
as bright or dull (Snow; 1969; Elashoff and Snow, 1971; Thorndike, 1968). 
Further, numerous researchers attempted to replicate th« salipnt finding 
that teachers' knowledge of pupil ability affects pupil treatment and 
ultimately, pupil achievement (Barber et al , 1969; Claibom, 1969; 
Jose and Cody, 1971; Flemming and Anttonen, 19/1; Rubovits and Maehr, 1971) 

Early consistent failure of replications to produce the "Pygmalion 
effect" quickly lent support to the methodological objections raised in 
the Rosenthal study. Thusj the enthusiastic support of the Pygmalion 
notion was dampened at least temporarily. 



Perhaps as a result of the intuitive appeal of the hyj^othesis as 
well as non-parallel, if not questionable procedures, in some of the 
replication studies, the educationally induced Pygmalion has survived 
one of the most controversial debates in educational literature. 
Indeed, to date 242 studies have been conducted employing as subjects 
young children, adolescents, adults, as well as animals (Rosenthal^ 1973). 
The range of cues examined with respect to expectancy potency 'has spanned 
the gamut from sex of the subject to (Palardy, 1969) "unusual names" of 
children (Harari, 1973). The fact that 84 of these (far beyond the 
chance level of significance) have been successful in producing a 
phenomenon so experimentally elusive, has given rise to a renewed 
interest, not only in continued research to debate whether or not the 
"effect" exists, but rather, in research that examines its pervasiveness, 
under what circumstances it operates, and the educational consequences 
with respect to development of self -concept and implications for 
academic achievement. ~ 

Whether or not the clouds of controversy have totally settled, it 
behooves the practitioner to consider, if only cautiously, the findings 
of research. The purpose of this paper fs to extrapolate from these 
findings implications for the teacher of reading. The format features 
illustrative classroom episodes from which generalizations will be drawn. 

Classroom Episode 1 

Robert, an eight -year-old boy, has experienced repeated failure as 
a reader. Miss Optimeir, his second-grade teacher, recognized early 
in September that,. not only was Robert not learning, but he had already 
given up trying. One day, while the rest of the class was busy at their 
independent learning activities. Miss Optimeir discovered that Robert had 
drawn a picture of someone riding a horse. Robert discussed the picture 
reluctantly with his teacher. A flicker of light appeared on the 
horizon when Robert found that Miss Optimeir was not only interested, but 
very pleased with his production. She took her felt marker and proceeded 
to record a few of the ideas Robert had expressed about his picture. When 
the teacher asked Robert to read, his automatic response was, "I can't 
read." His teacher's equally spontaneous reply was, "You know, Robert, 



if you can't, you and I cart read together/' While Miss Optimeir swept. 
her finger under the lines she and Robert read his ideas^ together, first 
somewhat slowly and perhaps falteringly, but by the third time, the 
teacher's voice faded away and Robert ''read" his own ideas in print; 
Miss Optimeir's well-chosen and enthusiastic reaction was,, "Robert , I 
was so sure you -could read. Take this home and read your story to 
your dad and mom; I know they would love to hear it." ' 

Later that day, Robert, in the white heat of what appeared like a 
totally new status, decided to try his ro^e, this time with unusual 
daring for one whose self-image has already reflected considerable 
negativism. He drew another picture, this time featuring the young 
author on a motorcyclS*. With considerable apprehension he picked up 
a crayon, wrote his name and asked Miss Optimeir how to write *'is". 
Miss Optimeir, overwhelmed by the sudden "blossoming" of the young 
learner, asked him to find the word in the story they had read together 
that morning. Before Robert ha^i finished "is" he literally "yelped" 
I can also use "riding" in this story. 

Robert, whose low status as a social being in the room was parallelled 
only by his low self-esteem, heard one of his young peers say, "I didn't 
know Robert knew how to do school work." 

Robertas case cannot be dismissed without mention of the role of 
self-ima'ge in learning. There is no dearth of studies identifying 
strong relationships between expectation measures in the form of 
self-concept and academic achievement (Shaw, Edison % Bell, 1960; Brookover, 
Patterson and Thomas," 1962; Davidson 5 Lang, 1960; Homze, 1962). 
Torschen (1969), ia summarizin^studies of relationship between self- 
concept and school achievement reported consistently high correlations. 
Bloom (1971) makes the claim that a low academic self-concept increases 
the probability of a generally negative self-concept and that successful 
school experiences increase the probability of a generalized positive 
self-imago. 



Clock (1972) poiats the difficulty in cfenging a negative self- 
concept. In Robert,)|^x^.e it is likely much easier since he is only 
eight years old, than it will be for alt older child whose negative self- 
image already has become its own ''defender." We need to recognize the 
stark reality of the fact that a person's self -concept imposes "boundaries" 
.or limits on his action's. . We know that if Robert had never tried, he 
ne.ver would have learned. > 

Classroom Episode 2 

Miss Busybody is proud to announce, to her Colleagues after the 
. second week of school that she finished organizing her reading groups 
for the year. She has decided to give the bright group, the "Hot 
Dogs", an enriched programme this year which will include wide opportunity 
for free reading in the library, newpaper reading and individual conferencing 
with the teacher. Her second group, the "Jumping Jacks'', she announces, 
/will do a traditional skills progjramme with a heavy dose of word identification 
/ teaching. She feels that perhaps by 'February their skills might develop 
to the point where they're independent enough to' "handle" a more "individu- 
alized approach." The "Mud Turtles", Nliss Busybody's low group, the 
"held-over collection" from last j^ear, will begin the year by reviewing 
their"Fun with Crandmother and Baby" reader. Miss Busybody is so busy 
with the "Hot Dogs" organizi^ig a-{)rogramrae that gives her and, the group 
considerable publicity, that she is unable to spend much time with the 
"Jumping Jacks" and "Mud Turtles". Fulrther, since the "Mud Turtles" are 
a little more mature physically than the other children, taey are seated 
at a table in the rear of the room. Miss Busybody has invited the 
superintendent and principal to come and observe the "Hot Dogs" in action, 
as she feels that a few of them are already demonstrating model learning 
habits and skills. 

♦ 

Miss Busybody's classroom affords a classic example of how a complex 
of teacher-personal and organizational variables frequently interact to 
fulfill expectations. 
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Assignment to special classes or status <or non-status learning 
groups conimunicat.es considerable expectancy information to the learner. 
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McGinley (1970) found that low reading group children are seldom 
selected as sociometric choices by their peers; even some teachers, in 
their study, expressed negative feelings toward these children. Apart ^ 
from the sociometric implications, the effect on the child's image 
as a learner are obvious. Further, the amount of teacher input and 
opportunities to respond (Output Factor. Rosenthal. 1973) and OPP-^^^;-^ 
for positive feedback appear to be reduced for these children (R.st. 1970). 

' The case in point, while perhaps extreme, calls attention to a 
number of related factors. The fact that readers who are labelled "low ^ 
know that they are socially unacceptable (Stevens. 1971) is one. • Further, 
the fact that, there is an "inertia function" operative, locking students 
in is- another. So. knowing that the "Mud Turtles" are probably receiving 
less than their, share of input, and less than their share of opportunity 
for output, less, praise and encouragement, and less peer acceptance than . 
the other children, is dismal enough. The probability that this 
situation will not change for them is criminal. Pidgeon (1970) m a 
discussion on expectation implications of high arid low ability group., 
draws special attention to the distorted and unfair expectations for 
children from disadvantaged homes, particularly those for whom the 
initial measure of "potential" may well be itself an underestimate. 

C lassroom Episode 3 

• Tom h.s just stumbled over the final -word in his oral reading. 
Miss Tirady. his teacher, sighs deeply. "Well. Tom. I'm sure you're as " 
happy as I am that this is over again till tomorrow." Obviously, the 
session has not gone well. Miss Tirady insists that tU "figure out 
every word rather than to be told. As a result there are frequent 
long, dead silences disturbed only by the teacher's sighs and foot-tapping 
and the odd snicker from his peers. Even when the teacher asks Tom 
questions, Tom is cued by the tone of the question that won't be able 
to answer; she directs the question to one of the brighter' children. 

What are some of the implications of this unhappy, yet'common;" 
episode? certainly. Tom is the centre of a veritable maze of cues that 
■ signal to him his status. It takes less than verbal cues to accomplish 
this Miss Tirady. like most of us. has a fair repertoire of non-verbal 
signals. Tom knows what she thinks of him and the probability is groat 
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that Tom thinks little more of hiraself . 



Rosenthal (1973) refers to the "expectant voices" of teachers that 
can be fulfilled the child's ansWer. Miss ^Busybody's "expectant 
tone" though non-verbal, will certainly be fulfilled. 

A further implication arises out of the "Expectant voice" as it 
affects Tom's self-expectation. The child is literally bombarded 
with signals that set this expectation; peers, parents, and -siblings as 
well as teachprs makQ their contribution. Jhe degree to which the child 
will react to the various environmental stimuli in terras of his §elf- 
expectation set, depends on his self-esteem (Finn, 1972). 

Miss Tirady falls into a predictable trap. She can't wait for 
Tom to think of an answer. She adds tp his embarrassment by having 
one of the "brighter" children "^Kow him up". Rosenthal reports that 
eleven out of twelve studies support the notion that teachers encourage 
greater responsiveness of students from whom they expect more. They 
call on such sjintents more often, ask them harder questions, give them 




Miss Symcot, the new second grade teacher, is most sympathetic 
with low-powered children. In her attempt not to pressure her 
low-achieving put)ils, she gives them activities which they can do easily 
and with complete success.- Miss Symcat Ifnows that low level recall 
questions are easy for these children so she restricts all her questions 
to thi^s type. She is convinreH ,that this success-oriented programme will 
ensure development of positive self -concepts: in her pupils. Even the 
few times these children get the opportunity to read materials other 
than their reading lesion books. Miss Symcot introduces every word which 
^ has not. appeared in the reader glossary. Further,, she has the easy, 
independent reading books for these children clearly marked on the shelves. 




more time to answer, and prompt them toward the correct answer. 



Classafoom Epispde 4 



Miss Symcot, though apparently having her "heart in the right prace", 
obviously needs to adjust her head. She guarantees that her expectation 
will be fulfilled. 

Children need to expect of themselves early the ability to become 
independent readers. If they get no experience coping with the occasional 
unknown word by themselves they will remain d.ependent forever. By the 
same token, if they don't feel responsible for words not covered with . 
them by the teacher, dependence rather than independence is fostered. 
Good and Brophy (1973) point at the fallacy of teachers who attempt to 
develop the child's self-image by affording him easy and enjoyable 
activities without providing him with appropriate instruction ^and materials 

While Miss Symcot attempts to provide the climate for effective 
learning to take place, this preoccupation has "blinkered" her from 
considering the important teacher input-pupil output dimensions. 

Classroom Episode 5 

Mr. Gullistan, a sixth grade teacher, has in his classroom Elmer, the 
second child from the Starr .family. He remembers Elmer's older brother 
who spent more time in the principal's office than in the classroom. 
Mr. Gullistan determines to "put the screws", on Elmer right from the ^ 
start. He is in no mood for a "Repeat performance" of the older 
sibling's behavior. Mr. Gullistan also remembers having overheard an 
older teacher's comment about the oldest Starr daughter who had a 
history of failing grades from her earliest schooling'. This seems 
entirely credible to Mr. GuUiston^ because Clmer's work right from . 
the beginning has> been so poor that he doesn't even bother calling on 
the boy for answers. Further, to make sure, that he won't become * . 
uncontrollable, the teacher places Elmer at a desk somewhat^ removed 
from the other children. Elmer's fir-st major offense is throwing a wad 
of bubble gum across the rdbm to attract the attention of one of his 
friends. 

Among other comments to the principal, Mr. Gullistan exclaims,. 
"Why anyone should bo forced to carry an ugly handle like .'Elmer' 
eludes me to start with." ^ 



a 

Elmer's problem is complicated by an unfortunate set of circumstances 
- wrong family, wrong name and now wrong teacher. Mr. Hullibtan expects 
Elmer to be a problem' and hastens to treat him as one.- Separation from 
)iis peers virtually forces Elmer into misbehavior, and thus Mr. Gullistan's 
expectations are quickly fulfilled. ^ 

\ Elmer's case confronts us with the sobering thought that all that is 
saidin faculty lounges is not necessarily the whole truth and further, 
that generalizations from these statements are too often, carried to 
extremes. However, we know that this information, as well as that from 
cumulative files, contributes to the teacher's expectation of the learner. 

While it may seem incfgiible' that Elmer should "bear the brunt" ^ 
of his sibling's demeanot and low achievemeW, at least one study (Seaver,, 
1971) has borne out the fact that younger Ablings -of good students obtain^ 
higher achievement -scores if they are assigned to older siblings' former 
teachers than if assigned to other teachers. 

While evidence is limited, at least one study, Ha-^ari "(1973) , • 
suggests that namrs of children influence teacher atti^udes^ toward them. 
The aUtho^j: found that unusual names are branded as "losers' names" by 
experienced elementary teachers. 

Classroom Episode 6 . , * . . 

The principal has decided to move George, a low-achieving fifth 
4prader to Miss Gin's room. Miss Gin has "learned to live" with her 
collection of "flunkies" and does a remarkable^ job babysitting. While 
George finds his way to his seat, the principal assures Miss Gin' that 
George is just another "blank cheque" for he? collection, one from whom 
"we won't expect academic miracles." ' He ii^plicitly reinforces Miss 
Gin's assessme of her class by saying, -"All we can do for these^ . 
children is to see- that they get sunlight^ water and air." * 

George's situation offers a logical sequel to Elmer's episode. Both 
illustrate aptly some of the sources of cues on which teachers base their 
expectations of individual children. The source in George's case is the 
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principal. Unless Miss Gin takes the principal's assessment as a 
challenge to try to "turn George on'', there is good reason for her to 
take solace in the assessment. The pointy made earlier in the paper 
regarding the relationship between fulfilled teacher expectations and 
amount of teacher input mights well apply here. 

Classroom Episode 7 

Miss Jackson has been ^sked by the Home and School Committee to 
demonstrate the radio reading concept with twelve of her third graders. 
Miss Jackson picjced twelve girls for the demonstration for two reasons. 
First , she %s convinced that they are better readers than the boys in the 
room'. Second, she knows that the girls will be easier to "manage" than, 
the boys. Miss Jackson has read many research reports indicating girls' 
superiority over boys in reading achievement -and .certainly knows that 
with v^ry few exceptions this is the case in her c ' .room* 

* " I* * - * 

One does not have to look far to find studies testifying to girls' 
superiority over boys in reading achievement. Nor does one have to go 
far to find a greater diversity of behaviors exhibited by j)rimary boys 
than by girls. Certainly, Miss Jackson contributes her share to the 
perpetuation of these generalizations. 

There is ample evidence in the literature that the sex of the learner- 
generates differential cues, to teachers, cues which, in turn, result in 
differential expectation and *^rearment of boys and girls. Palardy (1969) 
in investigating the effects of teachers' beliefs on pupils' achievement, 
concluded that if teachers believe that first-grade boys will do as well 
in reading as girls, this will, in fact, happen. The converse was 
equally true. Part of the answer, again, may lie in the input -output 
, factors offered by Rosenthal. Meyer and Thompson's study (1956) offers 
a further clue. Sixth-grade children were asked to nominate which of 
their classmates received teacher approval and disapproval. In addition, 
classroom pupil-teacher interaction was analyzed with respect to 
"approval" and "disapproval" contacts. ' Both techniques yielded the 
same results-^teachers expressed greater approval for girls than for 
boys, a findi^ng corroborated by Davidson and Lang (1960). 



Classroom Episode 8 

Mrs, Smith attempts to placate her daughter Janet's frustration as 

sho faces her daily quota of homework. Throwing her book in disgust, 

Janet announces, "If I am ever assigned another book report, I'll set 

fire to the school." Her mother,, in an attempt to comfort her daughter 

assures her that she has never enjoyed reading and received a D on every 

« 

book report she ever wrote. Mrs. Smith, at a subsequent parent-teachers' 
conference, pleads with the teacher to "go easy" on Janet and hastens to 
inform him of her own inability and interest in reading and report -writing. 

Janet's case offers another example of a situation in which a teacher 
can be absolved from the responsibility of maximum teacher input. It 
demonstrates further, the parent's attempt to relieve herself of some of 
the guilt so typically involved when an offspring's achievement is lower 
than desirable. 

The example is included to demonstrate that individuals out of school, 
as well as in, influence both the teachers' expectations of pupils and the 
learner's self-expectation. Psycholog?sts have been particularly 
concerned with the dynamics of parental expectations vdth respect to 
certain neuroses that are promoted by the expectations (Aldrick, 1971; 
Szurek, Johnson and Falstein, 1942). 

It is quite conceivable that Janet's self-expectation, certainly, with 
respect to reading is low. Her mother has certainly made her contribution 
to the fulfillment of the expectation. Add to this the probability of 
decreased teacher input and decreased learner output and fulfillment of 
the expectation is all but guaranteed. 

Discussion 

The episodes cited indicate clearly the complex interaction of 
dynamics occurring before an expectation is fulfilled. However, even 
the episodes are over-generalized for the sake of emphasis on specific 
points. There certainly is no reason to believe that expectations are 
automatically self-fulfilling. In order for the fulfillment to occur, 
the expectation first has to be translated into behavior that communicates 
these expectations to the learner and then shapes the behavior toward 
expected patterns. There are reasons why this does not always happen. 

- 'ij 



For example, a teacher need not necessarily have clear-cut expectations 
4bout a student-- or his expectations may* change from time to time. 
Even when his expectations are consistent he may not communicate them 
through behavior consistent enough for the cues to register significantly 
with the learner. Further, the learner himself might resist the te«£her's 
expectation in a way that could change them. Simply, a teacher's 
expectation "requires more than its own mere existence in otder t*o become 
self-fulfilling (Good and Brophy, 1973, p. 75)". 

4 

O 

Good and Brophy outline a logical sequence of steps to illustrate how 
the process most likely operates: 

; 1. The teacher expects specific behavior and achievement from 
/ particular students; 

2. Because of these different expectations, the teacher behaves 
differently toward the different students; 

3. This teacher treatment tells each student what behavior and 
treatment the teacher expects from him and affects his 
self-concept, achievement motivation, and Jevel of aspiration; 

4. If this teacher treatment is consistent over time, and if the 
student does not actively resist or change it in some way, it 
will tend to shape his achievement and behavior. High-expectati 
students will be led to achieve at high levels, while the 
achievement of low-expectation students will decline; 

5. With time, the student's achievement and behavior will 
confotm more and more closely to that originally expected of 
him. (p. 75) • 

Howe (1972) Offers a specific example to parallel Good and Brophy's 
steps: 

"...a teacher in a ghetto school who is told that the children 
in his class are likely to be disruptive may react by using a 
'firm' approach, giving more punishment than encouragement and 
praise. Partly as a result of this strategy, the children 
may behave badly, strengthening the teacher's belief in the 
necessity of the negative methods of control. Hence, a 
vicious cycle results in which the teacher, on the basis of 
his expectancies', acts in ways which lead to those expectancies 
being fulfilled (p. 253). 
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Finn (1972) adds a point of clarification to the literature on 
expectation. " He suggests that an expectation set denotes anticipation 
and that it is this anticipation which shapes the manifestation of 
expectation. He points out, further, that it is this anticipation 
that distinguishes expectations from ''hopes, desires, as well as from 
aspirations (p.390)'\ For example, I may "expect" my class to be 
settled Friday afternoon. My actions and my manner, however, strongly 
signal that I anticipate the usual Srowdiness. The former use of 
"expect" conveys a hope or aspiration, the latter my estimate of 
reality, and dictates my. actions toward the class. 

Finally, this paper, likp others on the subject, may leave the 
general impression that "expectation is a bad thing, or at best, 
that expectations should always be high. Neither is the case. Nobody 
can avoid forming an expectation set. It is important, however,' that 
we are aware of the fact that such a set is inevitable and, further, 
that we see the need to keep expectancies open and tentative. This 
should aid in preventing distorted perceptions and behavior which 
commonly ensue from a closed. ."set". Certainly, unduly high expectations 
represent a distortion of reality and may place undue pressure on the 
learner, subtle though these pressures may be. 
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DEALING WITH FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS IN THE CLASSROOM 
Margaret A. McHugh 
University of Victoria 

Learning to read has usually been viewed as a skill-acquisition, 
cognitive task. Can dealing with feelings and emotions in the classroom 
effectively contribute to its accomplishment? A brief examination of 
the reading experience may identify several possibilities. 

THE TRADITIONAL FIRST "R" 

The essential goals in teaching reading are to develop the basic 
reading skills,, and related cognitive learning to a level of minimum 
mastery. The overall goal in reading is not limited to word recognition, 
but includes comprehension and development of personal meaning. This 
seems to be accompanied by an optimistic assumption that the acquisition 
of adequate skills will lead the student into becoming a life long 
"reader". That students will acquire enough of these basic skills to 
be able to cope with life in a technological society is often a 
conspicuous hope. 

Failure to achieve these goals is documented all too often'. It is 
uncomfortably clear that far too many students do not have sufficient 
mastery of the basic skills, and the proportion of the adult population 
who are "readers" is discouragingly small. 
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What happens In the classroom? The technical skills are often 
acquired through a "need to achieve". Those without the "^need to 
achieve" find they are seldom given a chance to succeed, and they 
quickly learn that they don't succeed! A mechanical cognitive approach 
can leave the student strangely uninvolved in reading. The feeling, 
emotional, imaginative, awareness side of the students has either been 
left to chance or neglected. . , V'"' 

NEGIXCT or FEELINGS . 

We know that feelings, iiowever disguised, accompany all that we 
do. Feelings/emotions aire ofteri^'looked on as necessary evils which 
should be somehow ^ignored — swept under the rug. Many teachers as 
well as children have learned to ignore, suppress, distort and control 
their own feeling-experiences. Unfortunately their denial in no way 
mitigates their effect. When a student has never learned appropriate 
ways of dealing with his feelings he may react inappropriately. 
Such feelings may emerge in the form of unspoken antagonisms and anti- 
pathies, distrust, hidden agendas, dissatisfaction, tension, verbal 
fencing and so on. Every interaction becomes a battle of wits or a 
potential threat. Teachers who have been conditioned to avoid feelings 
have difficulty facing and dealing with feelings in the classroom. The 
outcome has been a classroom devoid of feelings and emotions. There is 
a growing recognition throughout North America that some important 
aspects of learning have been overlooked. When an almost purely 
intellectual learning in the classroom is fostered, the affective 
capacity of the students is stunted. Yet, intellect divorced of feeling 
is empty and meaningless. The student develops, but loses the awareness 
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of himsejf as a unique, feeling person. Isolating cognitive learning 

from affective learning fragments the person and decreases involvement 

in learning. As this occurs as part of the classroom experience, there 
« 

is a groj/ing recognition of and concern about the effect that disregard 

for feelings has upon the learning process • 

« 

Interfering With Learning 

Many problems in the classroom, including learning problems, 
stem from the fact that parents and teachers deny feelings and are 
therefore urvable to integrate them with the intellectual content of the 
classroom. They have probably never recognized that this is one aspect 
of being, human which leads to genuine involvement in the learning 
enterprise. The loss-ls ^norffious. Any approach to reading instruction 
which focuses primarily on cognitive skill development while ignoring 
the affective components of learning, can only be marginally successful 
in producing competent "readers". We lose the means of dealing directly 
with the formation of attitudes and the shift in values. Furthermore, 
most of us have gotten locked into feelings from which we cannot free 
ourselves. These feelings arise in all we attempt to do and they 
interfere with our learning, and learning to enjoy learning. 

Producing Half-men 

Without feelings and emotions, learning to function effectively on 
an intellectual level becomes limiting. By ignoring feelings and 
^emotions, we deny an important potential in each student. When the only 
acceptable answers are the "intellectual" ones^ cujiosity^aadr sensuality 
are repressed. Furthermore, when spontanaeity is viewed as impulsivity. 



and emotion and feeling are regarded as beneath the dignity of educated 
man 9 the possibilities for the healthy development of the Individual 
are by-^passed. 

Contributing to Existing Emotional Problems 

We have found in psychotherapy that denial and suppression of 
feeling/emotional states truncates the Individual, and frequently 
initiates or leads to emotional , problems which eventually must be dealt 
with in our society by professional and/or institutional care. When 
the classroom perpetuates a process which had its beginnings elsewhere, 
it increases the distress being experienced by the individual and 
misses the opportunity of providing an environment in which healthy 
personal development and Increased learning can occur. 

FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS AS POTENTIAL ^ 

' Another view can be taken of feelings and emotions* Rather than 
being seen as problems and liabilities, they can ))e viewed as assets 
which wlll'allt3w the individual (both student and teacher) to be more 
active and alive, and 'the classroom to be a meaningful place to live 
and learn* 

A Healthy Environment Developing Whole People 

Recognizing and taking into account one's total experience is an 
attempt to bring therapeutic principles into focus. A classroom which 
fosters individual self-expression enables a learner to view himself in 
a more positive light and to develop feelings of personal competence and 



self worth. By exploring feelings in the ^classroom, the individual is 
able to develop and clarify his own understandings. This leads to 
educational practices which enlarge the choices and possibilities 
open to learners and the alternatives they have to express their 
potentialities. By establishing a therapeutic environment in the 
classroom, many emotional^ and learning, problems may be avoided. Maslow 
(1970) has suggested a critical difference between an individual who 
seemingly struggles with life, and what he terms the "self-actualized" 
person. The first is coping with life experiences whereas the second is 
expressive about his experiences. They each experience life in vastly 
different ways. The first is apt to be limited to an intellect, 
cognitive approach to his life. The second will include in his 
experience the full range of feeling and emotional components and express 
these in ways appropriate to the circumstances. 

Increasing Learning 

... Effective education must involve the entire i^erson and encourage 
him to actively entar^into the process^ When the whole person is 
included In^the process, learning .is apt to be more enjoyable. When 
activities allow for'^and provide affective experiences, cognitive learning 
can be increased and enhanced. Enjoyment arises out of activities highly 
charged with feelings and emotions. When feelings and emotions are 

fa 

"admissable", a therapeutic process may .evolve in which the joy of 
discovery and learning will replace the former dread and hate of reading. 
There is little doubt that reading provides a rich setting for making 

i 

learning a living process. Feelings predominant in a students^ life 



will surface both In respontse to the reading experience Itself and to 
the content of the reading material. One of the most unused components 
of effective teaching may be feelings; - the teacher's feelings and 
his own awareness of them and the pupil *s feelings and the respect 
given them. A teacher who Is tuned-in to his own and his pupil's 
feelings Is less likely to find learning In his classroom a bore. 

INTEGRATING FEELING AND EMOTIONS' IN THE CLASSROOM . 

.To Insist that feelings should be put aside In the classroom Is to 
Ignore the direct correspondence between emotional well-being, and social 
and Intellectual success. In advocating an Integration of the 
Intellectual-cognitive dimensions of learning with the feelings 
occurring In the classroom, It Is being proposed that an environment can 
be created to, promote the development of the whole person, and at the 
same time Increase the quantity and quality of the learning. 

The position which suggests combining cognitive with affective 
education Is based on a recognition of both the student ^s emotional 
concerns and the process Involved In learning. This Is a process- 
approach which attempts to relate the private world of the student's 
experlep^'p to public knowledge of subject matter. It Is designed to 
move' studentfs beyond the "turn on*' stage of Initial enthusiasm to a 
point where they can learn the logical and psychological processes 
necessary for controlling their own Intellectual growth. 

When the Affective Domain (Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masla, 1956) 
was published, there was widespread acknowledgement of the Issues but 



little practical application. Understanding and agreeing with the worda 
on a cognitive level came easy to many of us schooled on the cognitive 
level, but it seems we found ourselves very ineffective, in recognizing 
how we could include feelings and emotions in our classrooms. Since ' 
then, much has been learned about the role of feelings and emotion 
in individual leamihg. How can teachers incorporate tlfese important 
affective dimensions' of learning into t^ei^: instructional procedures? 

Teaching Occurs In a Relationship 

A • - ' 

\ 

Ninety-five percent of teaching involves relationships with 
*people, yet few teachers have had much help in learning how relationships 
-are formed. Most of their preparation time has focused on subject 
matter, teaching methods and broad theories of learning'. Perhaps it has 
been assumed that 'teachers just naturally know how to form relationships 
with people. However, we know that most people growing up in our culture 
have not been encouraged to recognize or express their emotional and 
feeling states and we also know that it is shared feelings that are the 
bond through' which relationships develop. There is a powerful implication 
here regarding the "person? of the teacher, in the teaching relationship. 

/ 

The "Person" of the Teachegr ^ > 

/ 

Recent research (Combs , et. al . 1969) on effective teaching 
identified a number of related characteristics which are of interest. 
They found effective teachers could be characterised as being willing 
and table to form relaticJffships . They also found that effective teachers 
were self-revealing rather than self-concealing and could treat their 0 
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feelings and shortcomings as Import^t ani^ significant rather than 
hiding or covering them up. Such tekchets were willing to disclose 
their "self " and were comfortable being themselves. a group they 
expressed concern for theli* current thinking, feelings, beliefs and 
understandings. Finally, -effective teachers tended to view other 
people as being worthy, capable, friendly. Internally motivated, 
dependable and helpful. 

Attltudlnal qualities which were first discovered In psychotherapy 
appear to exist in the relationship between the teacher and the learner. 
The y " - of these attitudes can 'a termed Acceptance . This means 
respect for the individual being and a recognition of each individual's 
uniqueness. Teachers who accept others as whole beings, each with 
distinctive feelings, appear to have attltudlnal qualities which 
contribute to their effectiveness in the classroom. In order to cause 
children to experience satisfaction and. pleasure in reading, the firs^ 
step is for the teacher to prize the reader — not the reading. It 
implies a trust that he can be himself. The second attitude is 
Sincerity . This means genuineness. This implies the teacher has a 
reasonable degree of self- awareness which allows him to be in touch 
with his own feeling/emotion states so he can avoid conveying messages 
to his students which are confusing or contradi.— ory. The third 
attitude is Understanding . Here the teacher tries to understand the 
experience of the student from his (i.e. the student's) point of view . 
It Involves an attempt to understand both the content and the emotional 
components of the learner's experience. 
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Each of these attitudes is based upon the teacher's recognition, 
acknowledgement » .and acceptance of his own feelings» and the feelings 
of others. By dealing with the student in tefrms of what he is 
experiencing at the present moment, he can be encouraged to become 
aware of himself, his own growth and learning process. He can then 
begin to assume responsibility for its direction. This moves us out 
of the focus on "repair and treatment" to a process of prevention, 
health and growth. There is no suggestion here that teachers should 
practice therapy in the classroom. The teacher who has learned to 
feel, and hence to use his feelings in his teaching, has at his disposal 
many of the attributes helpful in giving "success ,e7Deriences" to others. 

"^^^TJhen a teacher knows and understands himself and his pupils, he 
is better able to deal directly with those student behaviors he does 
not like. He is less likely to cut off everything that is human about 
the child or teach in a wt y which fosters only mechanical responses in 
learners. j On the contrary, he is more likely to design a learning 
environment which stimulates pupil involvement in learning. 

GUIDELINES \F0R DEALING WITH FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS IN THE CLASSROOM 

The following guidelines are based on four assumptions: (1) that 

\ 

the teacher in the classroom is willing , able and is^ dealing with his 
own feelings effectively, (2) that he has learned how to establish 
relationships with students in his class, (3) that he is open to the 
"here and now" ongoing expeiiential nature of the classroom and (4) that 
he recognizes a need to get back in contact withu4)ody, feelings and 
emotions before students can function as whole persons « 
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Legitimizing Feelings 

The most caring thin£j^ teacher can do is to allow and encourage 
children to experience the full range of all their emotions — the 
mc^re unpleasant as well as the pleasant. This can be facilitated when 
tejachers and children can mutually share a receptivity to feelings which 
provides the means of involving the whole child in the learning task. 
This implies a model of learning in which the teacher demonstrates by 
his own behavior how to integrate himself within a learning situation. 
This can be done in several ways. 

First, the teacher can demonstrate it is more satisfying to be 
real. This implies owning his own thoughts, feelings, actions as he 
strives to be aware of his own experience. He is willing to communicate 
with others in a direct and honest way without the usual facades and 
masks. For example, let us visualize a classroom which is noisy, 
rowdy, and chaotic. Let's assume that you, as the teacher, are 
uncomfortable with this state of affairs. By stating clearly that 
this experience is extremely unpleasant for you and that you are unable 
to proceed with the lessons at hand - such a statement does not imply 
blame. It simply reports your own feeling state. 

Second, the teacter can be receptive to the ^ther person. He can 
listen in a non-evaluative way to the experience of the other person and 
then reflect to him an accurate understanding of his experience. In order 
to do this, the teacher must provide a "safe'* classroom atmosphere 
where a student can risk expressing his feelings in an open, honest and 
direct way. 
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Third, the C2acher can ,choouj some simple techniques to crystalize 
and dramatize feelings and atLitudes which previously were not 
accessible to the individual in question. For ex imple, feelings 
can ^e a legitimate topic for discussion when a current or long- 
standing problem in the classroom can be brought out in the open where 
they can be dealt with. This allows students to '^experience new forms 
of commun'* cation, pxroblem solving ax^ learning. 

Developing Involvement ^ 

Feelings are inherent in a-^y content. In order to involve the - 
student in the content of a cour.^e , (e.g. reading) their feelings 
about the subject matter must be recognized and accepted. Interest 
in a classroom activity develops when a student's capacity to think 
arises out of acceptance and understanding as he expresses his feelings 
thoughts, hopes and wishes. This produces a therapeutic atmosphere 
in which Che student comes to regard the classroom as a healthy pla':e 
to be; - a place to develop, and learn. 

It is suspected that "one's range of experience" expands or 

contracts in relation to shifting feelings. If a wider range of 

experience is open to a student during joy than during fear, it would 

seem that the teacher could extend the. student Vs learning experience by 

learning how to effectively deal with a learner's negative feelings. 

Such feelings become blocks and barriers to involvement and learning. 

For the teacher who desires to bring about changes in behavior, shifts 

in feelings and attitudes, produce movement toward self-direction, 

commitment and involvement, -developing the skills to deal effectively 

t 
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with feelings and emotions beccpes a challenge and a goal. This 
Includes feelings which are generated within the classroom, as well as 
feelings which are stimulated by the content of the reading material 
Itself. 

Imaginative and Creative Ways 

There Is a wide variety of affective techniques which have been 
proposed and developed* These range from dramatizations which use 
psychodrama principles, use of awareness exercises, experiential and 
discussion groups, exploration of questions which all relate to the \ 
feeling/emotion components of the reading experience, - to the keeping^ 

of individual journals of the ongoing experiences related to reading 1 

i 

in the classroom. The accompanying list of references can supply the 
reading teacher with many approaches which he niay be able to apply to his 
own setting in imaginative and creative ways. 

CONCLUSION 

Feelings and emotions can be incorporated into the reading 
classroom as a means of stimulating and intensifying the 
learning process of students. Evidence ?s accumulating which indicates 
that when the attitudes of realness (genuineness-sincerity), trust- 
acceptance, empathetic understanding are exhibited by a teacher, 
learning is facilitated, 

Joy permeates the classroom when feelings are dealt with rather 
than suppressed and ignored. Excitement and "realness" are described 
when students experience the freedom to be in touch with ongoing 
feelings and these feelings can be a part of the entire learning experience. 
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By focusing on the needs of the child, e.g» the need to be 
treated with. respect and dignity, the need to be listened to, and the 
need to know that what he says is valid and important, we encourage 
students to get in touch with their feelings of identity, power, and 

i 

connectedness r \ 

The therapeutic classroom may be one approach to making education 
a personal, self-developing, dignifying and humanizing process. 
Greater satisfaction will grow out of the level of realness, 
involvement and enthusiasm, which is generated in such a person-oriented 
setting. It is difficult to predict results because enthusiasm, involve- 
ment, appreciation, and the possibilities of becoming a lifetime 
reader are hard to measure. By extending our own explorations in this 
integrated view of education, and by assessing our own experience, we 
may achieve a more gratifying educational experience for students and 
teachers • 
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NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION IN THE CLASSROOM 
• * R. Vance Peavy 

University pf Victoria 



Introduction , When the topic of nonverbal behavior is brought up 
with teachers, many will reply with, "Oh, you mean 'gestures and facial 
expressions — yeah, I know all about that." Since all human beings 
are constantly engaged in nonverbal behavior and most have at least 
some degree of self awareness, there is a grain of truth in the 
response. But, truthfully, can we imagine tiiat anyone *knows all 
about' nonverbal behavior? Unlikely I Many experienced teachejrs will 
have developed some skill in noticing and responding to nonverbal 
behaviors of students. Very few have much awareness of their own 
nonverbals. This is not surprising. Ordinarily we get very little 
feedback on our nonverbals . Other people will comment on what we 
verbalize but will not comment on what we signal nonverbally. In 
other wor.ds it ,is very difficult to see one's self in action. Further, 
almost without exception, no teacljer preparation institution, no school^ 
and no single teacher deliberately formulates and teaches a nonverbal 
curriculum. 

Fortunately, there is a growing knowledge of the principles and 
processes of nonverbal communication and there are increasing attempts 
to relate feliis knowledge to classroom contexts. We can briefly note 
six assumptions about nonverbal communication which have support from 
studies in psychology, 'sociology, and anthropology. 
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12 / 
Basic reality , ' Whenever human beings are In contact wi^h one 

another, there exists between them a basic reality which Is^acltly 

understood and shared but not expressed In words. This n^verbal 

reality performs at least two functions: the expressloi/ of feeling 

and emotion and the control or regulation of other bettavlors-lncludlng 

speech. Since teachers and students are In continuous Interaction, the 

importance of nonverbal communication in the cl^sroom seems incontestable. 

3 

Relationship language. A teacher's altitude toward a pupil can 

c ^ . / ' 

be inferred, from the way in which she looljra at him, or avoids looking at 

him; in sitting or standing distance between feelf and pupils; in the 

types of movements which the teacher employs toward pupils , and so on. 

^Chese and Other' nonverbal behaviors 'set the stage' for the relationships 

which are to obtain between teacher and pupil. Gaze, body attitudes, 

facial expressions and distancing are (fues that signal aloofness. 

Intimacy, concern or indifference. Thus, we say that these cues are 

the unspoken determiners of human relationships. 

i 

Nonverbals carry- feelings . Although a teacher may express her 
feelings verbally, these may be contradicted or amplified by her actions, 
facial expression or posture. Pupils may be unconvinced by the words 
they hear from their teaeher because her nonverbals give a more Impor- 
tant message. Emotions such as fear, hate, love, ^nger, and anxiety do 
fliuf expression in words;' however , the real power of these and similar 
motions is usually conveyed by nonverbal cues such as 'tight lips*, 
rigid posture', 'warm smile', 'shaky voice', etc. 
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Nonverbals qualify * By* paying close attention to nonverbal 
behaviors, a listener is able to determine just how he is to understand ' 
whLt a speaker is saying. For example, a teacher's voice may have a 
tentative, quavering quality while she asks her pupils to stop talking. 
The quavering voice may signal the pupils that it is all right to 
continue talking in spite of the verbal orders of the teacher. ^ Or a 
teacher who invites a pupil to take a seat at her side while they work 
together on a problem is signalling that her words can be taken 
seriously, she is willing to share her attention and private space with 
the pupil. A very different 'stage' is set by the teacher who directs 
the pupil to stand while she remains seated. The pupil is directed by 
the distance and difference in posture to understand that what is 
transpiring between them is 'official^ 

Nonverbal leakage . ^ Another important function of nonverbal ^ 
behavior is that it 'leaks' information about the* true motives, inten- 
tions, and messages of the sender. Using speech, most persons have a 
remarkable capacity to mask or censor their thoughts and express only " 
what will bring them advantage as they understand the situation. Since 

most persons remain relatively unaware of their own nonverbal behaviors, 

/ 

they are unable to exert control over them and censor nonverbal 

messages in the same way that they are able to control speech. ^ ^ 

\ 
\ 

Certain nonverbal behaviors are associated with the role of 'teacher ' 
and 'student ',^ Throughout our culture teachers can be observed in the 
act of snapping their fingers to get attention, holding finger to lips 
to achieve silence, folding arms to signal disapproval, and pointing to 
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give directions. Students learn to 'look' like they are listening nod 
head to indicate understanding, and 'appear' busy. Very early in school 
children begin to leam^f various hand-raising strategies. Various 
teacher and pupil nonverbals are used to supplement or -take the place 
of verbal behaviors. It is unwise for teachers to ignore or under- 
estimate the importance of t;hese nonverbals for they are often powerful 
regulators of speech meanings and operate to control social processes. 
Whenever verbal information is in doubt, missing, or misleading, then 
nonverbal language is critical in determining what happens next* 

Interpersonal communication is a two-way, reciprocating process 
made up of- two major ingredients: verbal and nonverbal. In the rest 
of this paper we will attempt to underline the importance of classroom 

honverbltl communication and give some indications of how classroom 

\ ' r 

teachers can develop their own nonverbal potentials. 

Verbal domination . There is little doubt that the majority of 
classrooms from kindergarten to graduate school arc dominated by 'teacher, 
talk,' and rarely does the proportion of teacher-talk fall below 50% 
of the total speech flow. In many secondary classrooms this ratio ^ 
increases to 80% and above. In university classrooms the proportion 
of teacher talk is frequently over 90% and a 99% domination is not unheard 
of. 

One way to combat the verbal ^domini't^ on of students by teachers — 
a condition Ivan Illich has named 'narratiqn sickness' — is to recognize 
that human meaning rests on much more than^words. Often it is the 
nonverbal that carries the real message impact and shows the truth (or 
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lack of it) in what we say. 

What we say is certainly important; and how we speak may be even 
more important. ^ The tone, rate, volume and pitch of our voice, the 
pauses, and the non-speech signs that accompany our words may say a 
great deal more, including, the truth, than words alone say. When we 
learn to listen to hovf a person speaks as well as hearing what he 
says, we are tuning in to the subtle language of the nonverbal . 'This 
is the language of the 'pointing' finger, the 'loving' glan^ie, the 
'strutting' walk, the 'furtive' smile, and the 'thoughtful' silence; 
it is also the 'touch' of the hand, the 'look' of the face, the 
'movement' of the body. 

Consider the following brief teaching sequence that illustrates the 
/ language of nonverbal in action. 

The teacher: walked from the desk toward the children; opened a 
^oot^gd (Jown at a question in the planbook; placed her left hand oti 
top of the page; looked up at the children; closed the book on finger; 
raised hand to write on board; wrote 'Describe the cloud formation you 
see- tottay , * ; turned rcsward the "ctass^" looked and "pointed to a boy near . 
the window, this sequence was done nonverbally, effectively and with 
good control. 

Movements and expressions are of two kinds . Many of the bodily 
movements and facial expressions used by teachers fall in one of two 
classes: instructional or personal. Instructional motions are an 
integral part oEs^he teaching process and may be performed either 
consciously or unconsciously. When a teacher points to an 
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area on a map, she is using an instructional motion. Such a motion 
communicates essential meanings ,vhich are dire9tly related to the j ' ^ 
teaching task.' A skilled teacher has learned that correctly used 
instructional motions are economical and effective, and put her m^re 
*an touch* with the children's meaning level. 

In contrast to deliberate instructional motions, we' can observe a, 
teacher. scratching her ear, adjusting jewelry or 'clothing, walking with 
a stiff gait, folding her amis across her qhe&t,^ or rising from -a ^ 
chair in a graceful, centered movement. These motions are personal 
and not deliberctLtily used by a teacher to supplement instructional v 
speech. - - 

Personal motions a^re signs of what one constiously gr subconsciously 
has learned as important self-presenting gestures ; they -indicate efforts 
to gain balance, reduce tension and achieve bodily conffort; and they may 
indicate such inner states as -preoccupations, tension, headaches, 
and so on. 

/i Informal research suggtr^ts that about 25% of teacher motions can be 
classed as personal and about 75% as instructional.' Ironically, it is 
often the personal motions that carry t;he most powerful messages in 
classroom interaction*" just as in other aspects of daily living. 

Actions and feelings are inseparable . The impact of our actions is 
especially significant with regard to^ feelings, since action is insepar- 
able frgm the feelings we either knowingly' or unwittingly express in our 
daily interactions. It is just these feelings that determine the 
effectiveness of our actual relationships on the intimate, social 



and working levels. 



With. feelings , others will often rely^ more on what we do — that 
is,' rely on our gestures, posture, movements, and what we say. This is 
especially true when feelings are masked or cont^;rd<it^t^ry • 

Consider the following example of intercommunication between 
principal and group of students, A number of intervening comments by 
l)o^h principal and students have been omitted, ^ 
Principal: (talking behind desk and sitting back in/c.Lair,) "Come in 
and sit down. I'm sure you know^ that my door is always\open. We need 
to keep all the issues out in the open. Communication i^ylmportant • 
We had our misiaiderstandings last time -A^et's clear theM^^ today y: 
Student 



I d like tc find out why I was told^to report to the o^ice 
and given a lectuf-e- by.Mr. ,,, All i was doin| was holding h^^s with 
my boyfriend out in front of th^ building," 
Principal: (Smiling and leaning forward.) "I'm sure vtu're aware of 
the school rules about that, I*m not prepared to' (Jiscuss that whole 
matter again. " 




In the first instance the principal 's/words appear to invite 
-opennes<? and frankness, while his phys^Tcal actions separate him from 
the students.' In the sedond, whil^^^the facial expression and body 
movement suggest friendliness , ^tfie principal's words denote distance and 
>closedness. , 



Persons who have^yS keen awareness of nonverbal behavior can 
accurately communicate their ovm feelings and intentions. TlK'.y are 
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more wccessful In working relationships where persuasion, leadership 
' arvd organizing of others is involved, Jthan are ^individuals with limited 
/awareness of nonverbal coramuiiication. , 

' / 

The teacher with high nonverbal awareness is able to arrange the 
environment cf the classroom so as to enhance learning, communication 
and irtteraction. The physical space people work in acts as a background 
for their coimnunicative interactions and can either foster or deter 
effective and lively ways of learning, and relating. Habitual and 
rigid schemes of arranging classroom furniture can go a long way toward 
'deadening' the classroom atmosphere. . 

Teachejrs transmit attitudes to children . Some teachers have 
developed aj fatalistic (there is nothing I can do; I don't have enough 
space) and jinsensitive attitude toward nonverbal communication (children 
are here to learn, we don't tjave time for movi/5 around and 'playing' 

with the furniture). 

I 

One can hardly fail to te profoundly impresse^ with the 
• • i 

insensitivity that is shown l^y many university students to the 

communicative aspects of classroom learning. t is as though they have 

learned that the classroom is a place where one comes to die for 50 

minutes and this event should preferably take place as far from the 

instructor as possible. Further^ many exhibit strong resistance to new 

and experimental patterns of communication that would- engage them as 

active participants. Unless teachers at all levels of schooling are 

turned on to | the nonverbal in their own classroom behavior and 

1 

environment, 'they indirectly foster fatalistic and insensitive attitudes 



in their pupils. 

The range and total number of nonverbal behaviors is enormous. A 
^\areful analysis suggests that most nonverbal behavior expresses one 
of three feelings: like-dislike, status, or responsiveness. Each of 
these is important in teaching. When we like something - whether it is 
a person, an object or an idea - we approach . Whatever we dislike, 
we avoid. 

Consider the following example of positive nonverbal communication 
from a second-grader; "Guess what. Mom? My teacher likes mel" 
"Why, Jimmy, what did she say?" "She didn't say nothing, but I know 
she likes me, 'cause when I was reading she put her arm around me and 
smiled at me. She's nice, I like school!" 

There is probably no human arrangement on earth where status 
does not play some part. Certainly, an important dimension in , 
classroom interaction is status. Status-actions communicate a 
controlling or dominance-submissive attitude. A teacher may send 
status messages through speech: "No one gets away with that in my 
roomi" or "When you are older, you will know the answer to that." 

However, other status messages are sent through nonverbal means. 
The arrangement of furniture, standing 'tall in the saddle' behind the 
lectern, making a child stand while being reprimanded, or, conversely, 
standing while tne child is cowering in a chair, are all means of 
conferring status. 
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A great deal of classroom conflict revolves around issues of 
status. Consider the following comments by a ninth-grader: 

"I just can't stand the way Mr. X 'puffs' out his chest and marches 
up and down in front of the class. He spouts off like no one else knew 
anything. You'd think he'd realize how he looks - like a toad or 
something." It is a pretty safe bet that the status message this 
teacher presents, in his manner of walking, posture and ^ound of voice 
have a powerful impact on students. 

Responsiveness refers to the degree of one person's awareness of, 
and reaction to, another. A highly responsive teacher has a stimulating 
effect upon students; - he is alive, active and aware of 'what's going 
on here.' On the other hand, a teacher who is tired, indifferent, 
and apathetic is only vaguely aware of pupils and has a deadening effect 
Much lively 'responsiveness is shown through such nonverbals as posture, 
facial expression, tone of voice and eye contact. 

Training is needed . Sensitive teachers have some awareness of the 
nonverbal. For example, one teacher commented, "When I see a child 
starting to distract other children, I seldom say anything. Instead 
I may just look at him, quietly and firmly; other times I nod my head 
slightly and give a smile that recognizes but does not encourage, or I 
may even walk towards him, or beckon him to where I am, and then give 
him some new task." 

Another experienced teacher observed: "When I look at work which 
a pupil is doing at his seat, I often put my hand on his shoulder. He 



knows that for this moment, I am really paying atteiitltm^^tQ, him. " 
These remarks show a sensitivity to the influence of nonverbal ' 
commtonication in the classroom. 

For the most part though, teachers remain ignorant of their non- 
verbal influence. And why wouldn't they be? Altfidugh nonverbal is a 
powerful and pervasive influence in learning, it remains unnoticed 
in most teacher education programs. In one of the^ more extensive 
studies of nonverbal communication in teaching, Barbara Grant and 
Dorothy Hennings"^ conclude that teaching effectiveness can be improved 
by: 

- training to increase a teachers' awareness of the nonverbal in 
, the classroom, especially one's own behaviors; 

experimenting with, and practising , new nonverbal options, and 

- deliberate selection by the teacher of those options th^t more 
efficiently meet the teaching/learning needs of a classroom. 

How is the teacher tQ increase his range of, nonverbal options? In 
formal training', such as a teacher education program at a university, 
there is little possibility for the development and practice of nonverbal 
awareness, until the importance of the nonverbal is 'unofficially' 
recognized^by the governing bodies of faculties of education. While 
such writers as Aldous Huxley have emphasized the importance of the 
'nonverbal humanities' for many years, serious attention to nonverbal 
behavior within ed icstion is just now bt.ginning. 

% 

At present, such informal methods as workshops and self-study, 
are feasible means of bringing the ABCs of the nonverbal to classroom 



teachers. These ABCs of the nonverbal are: Awareness, Behavior and 
^ommimication • 

A teacher who has increased his nonverbal awareness, has developed 
more conscious control over his own nonverbal behaviors. Such a 
teacher hap incorporated his awareness and conscious behavior into 
patterns of effective interpersonal communication and has begun to 
master the ABCs of the nonverbal. We will now examine two informal 
methods for seeking these goals. 

Self-help with nonverbal behavior . For the teacher who has 'no 

access to formal courses on nonverbal communication and who wishes to 

actualize his r^nverbal potential, we have worked out a program of 

8 

self-£ctivated rionverbal d^evelopment (SAND). It requires a learning 
partner, a set of reading materials, several observation inventories, 

and a fair degree of s slf-motivation. Here is a brief description of 

I 

SAi^'D, which consists of seven steps that can be carried out in any 
school setting. 

1. Partner . The first step is to choose one or several partners who 
teach in the same building as you and who share your interest in 
nonverbal communication. 

2. Read and share . The. second step is to read and then discus's with 
your partners a set of resource materials on nonverbal communication. - 
Reading and discussing the materials starts the process of awareness. 

3. Self -observation . The third step is to complete a nonverbal 
behavior inventory for yourself. This will help you focus on your own 



behaviors. After each partner has completed an Inventory, they meet, 
discuss and share reactions with one another; At this point you 
should try to identify those behaviors most typical of yourself* 

4. Mutual observation . The fourth step is to visit each* other's 
classrooms for several brief (20-30 minutes) periods for the express 
purpose, of noting each other's nonverbal behavior and how pupils react 
to thqm. / 

5. Options . After each person has observed the other, partner 'in 
action' they medt for the purpose of comparing self-observations with 
observations by another. They then decide on some 'options' to 
replace , Improve or further develop typicdl verbal and nonverbal 
behavior. It is very important to remember that options include 
substituting a nonverbal behavior for a verbal; replacing one nonverbal 
behavior with 'another ; fuifther developing or moc^yiirg an already 
existing nonverbal action or replacing a nonverbal with a verbal^ 
behavior. Check out your decisions with ydiir partner and listen to 
his reactions. 

6. Experiment . Now try-out, play with, and experiment with these 
options in your classroom. Remember, that a teacher who has Increased 
nonverbal awareness, and who has developed a greater range of physical 
actions, has also Increased her mental awareness. Everything we try 
doesn't work. If something doesn't work, don't use it. If it does, 
develop it further. 

7. Review . After having completed the six steps outlined above, meet 
with your partner(s) and share your reactions to what you have discovered 
about yourself and others in the subtle world of the nonverbal. You may 
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•eve^ decide to initiate a second cycle of SAND. 

Fof th€ classroom teacher who wishes to pursue the study of 
nonverbal and the implications of « nonverbal to his own teaching, we 

r 

suggest the following materials as interesting, informative, an^vti^eful 

Gr^t, B. and D. Hennings. The teacher moves New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1971. 6 

Peavy, R.V*. Nonverbal communication self-training materials for the 
classroom teacher . University,^^ Victoria^ Faculty of Educatipn 
Reports, May, 1973. 

Fast, J. Body language . New York: M. Evans and Company, 197D. 

Scheflen, A. Body language "and social order « Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Spectrum Books, 1972. -> 

Galloway, C. "Nonverbal communication." Instructor ♦ 77: 37-42, 
April, 1968. 

Sax, B. "Nonverbal communication and its implication for the classroom 
teacher." Alberta English *72 . Spring, 1973,35-38. 

IN CONCLUSION . ^ » 

Why should a classroom teacher endeavour to better understxind 
and use nonverbal behaviors? One very important res ult"^!^ the . increase 
in self-aewareness and accompanying ability to use a greater range of 
options in most communicative encounters. The key to solving difficult 
interpersonal conflicts often rests in one*s ability to understand 
nonverbal cues. More effective instruction depends in part on better 
utilization of communication— especially reduction of teacher "talk", 
and better rapport with students. How the teacher presents himself as 
a person is of utmost importance in the classroom. This has been 
masterfully demonstrated by Bel Kaufman in Up the dcjwn staircase . 
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.Certainly a large part of Miss Barret's rapport with her students was 
determined by her personal appearance and clothes. Our clothes, our 
jewelry, our body adornments and personal objects which we oharacter- 
isti^lly use, are part of that realm of nonverbal called ^'object 
language". These items act as impoiftant regulators of communication 
with our pupils, colleagues, and parents. Finally, an increased 
awareness of the nonverbal can lead to greater clarity of communication 
in all relationships, a better control over subtle determiners of 
meaning, and may even reduce deception. That great philosopher of 
communication, Martin Buber, has observed that the loss of genuine 
dialogue at all levels of social interaction is the sickness of our age 
Any individual who takes steps to improve and authenticate his own 
dialogue is doing his bit to remedy the sickness. Teachers are in 
especially important positions, for by^ direct example and by 
instruction, they have the opportunity to inflxience countless others 
in the direction of improved, authentic communication. 
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A STRUCTURE FOR A READING PROGRAM K-12 'A 
• , , ^ Floyd W. Davis 

Seattle Public Schools 

It should come as no surprise that so-called "coordinated and 
articulated" reading programs Grades K-12, very often are not really 
programs at all. There may indeed be a set of^materials for each grade 
level, or for several grades in succession and teachers may be slavishly 
following the j^eachers' guide; but there is seldom a well thought out 
management system or a clear-cut idea of all the necessary components so 
essential to ajsuccessful reading program. All too often it is assumed 
by administratd^rs that the acquisition or adoption of a series of 
textbooks or of, a neighboring district's well -publicized set of objectives 
is all that is necessary for teaching reading, and while many districts 
are considerably limited in their ability to develop programs, the 
situation is not unresolvable. ^ 

• * 

To help those who would do more than Copy, this paper will first 
describe a model for a K-12 articulated and coordinated reading program 
and second, it will offer suggestions for implementing that model. 

* • . 

Before describing or proposing a reading system, it is important to 
review some basic tenets. Most of the following are well documented and 
discussed in the literature, but for the sake of brevity they will simply 
be stated without notation. ^ 

1. There is no one best method, technique, or set of materials foy a 
specified group of children. This statement *does not hold for the 
individual. There may, indeed, be one best method, technique;; or 
piece of material for an individual, but not so for the^roup. 

2. The phpnics first, or the alphabetic-phonetic approach appears to 
work best with most children. The key vord is most . Some 
children learn best with a "sight" approach and some seem to just 



\ 

\ 
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* 3. One major purpose for teaching phonics is to be able to stop teaching 
phonics . 

4. One major purpose for using a basal reader is to be able to stop using 
a basal reader. . 

- 5. The evidence seems„iLL^jar that early_ readers and children exposed 

to reading at the kindergarten level do retain an academic advantage 
throughout their school years. 
6. Treading can be taught to kindergarten children in an acceptable 
manner and without psychological or physiological damage. 
If a child has not learned to read reasonably well by the end^^of 
grade three, a repeat of materials and methods previously experienced 
is not strfficient. 

Isolation of the slow learner or disabled reader is usually of little 
he^lp and probably does considerable harm. The severely disabled may 
require periods of isolation, but they also ne^d and require association 
with a normajl model. 

Beyond third grade, the readin'g program must be designed to improve 
rate, power, and the "how to read" study skills, in effect an 
extension of the basics rather than a repeat of more and more "phonics. V 

10. \ijTheJ basic skills of reading must be taught in required courses through 
\ grade eight and in elective courses beyond that level. 

11. Full graduation credit must be offered for reading courses at the 
secondary level. 

1!2.' I^eading and writing are not necessarily mutually reinfprcing. 

Language Is essential to both and certainly reinforces the ability 
t6 read, but writing is not absolutely necessary to reinforce and 
support reading. Frequently a lesson in writing is called a lesson 
in reading. One is encoding while the other is decoding and 
teachers must be aware of the different skills involved. 

13. The rqlationship between reading and writing is positive, but the 
correlation is not exceptionally high. 

14. One fcannot write without being able to read, but t\\e converse is 
not true. 

15. Phonics beyond the initial phases of decoding must be taught for 

^ I 

encoding purposes. 
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16. Individualized teaching/instruction cannot occur with large groups 
in a form that can be truly labelled individualized- 

17. There is no such thing as pure individualization. There are 
organizational systems which can help minimize the negative effects ^ 
of rigid group pacing, but true individualization is not achievable 
within the current state of the art. 

18. In general remedial reading programs have not proven highly successful 
Alternatives for students who are slow or who are language disabled 
must be found. 

19. Students who have a problem in reading must be accepted into the 
regular reading program and not pressured or coerced beyond or ' 
below their capabilities. • / ^ 

20. Because of the^ societal make-up of the population in this countr/, 
schools, teachers, and administrators have only one social imperative 
and that is to teach' children to read . This does not deny the need 
to teach mathematics skills, -scientific knowledge and so on; it 
merely takes into account a fact of life. TSe non-reader, except 

in very rare cases, is doomed to a life at the lower end of the 
socio-economic ladder. There are many other items that might be 
mentioned, but these will suffice' as a way to begin this discussion. 

In addition ta the information presented above it is necessary for 
the reading program planner to identify or classify the -kinds of reading 
problems which are generally found in all school buildings, and since it 
is impossible in this short pa'|)cr to deal with finite areas, some 
grouping must be done for the sake of efficiency and economy. Taking 
iiito account that the following is^ over-simplified, readers can be 
• grouped into, roughly, four categories: (a) average to b<^tter than 
average, (b) reluctant, (c) remedial, and (d) disabled. Within the 
average to better-than-avcrage gro\ip, there are several kinds of readers: 
(1) the truly gifted child, (2) the striver, or over-achiever, .and the 
general or average reader. Under the reluctant reader, there are 
probably two categories: (a) the disinterested reader, and (b) the 
low-ability child. The remedial reader encompasses those supporting 
an educational or environmental handicap which precluded an adequate 
educational opportunity. Under the disabled reader there are at least 



two categories: (a) the physiologically handicapped diiild, and (b) the 
severely academically or sociolpgically deprived. Schematicall)^ this , 
categarization caiffi be shown as follows : 



AVERAGE TO BE^HER 
THAN AVERAGE 



General Categories of Reading Abilities 
RELUCTANf" 



truly gifted 
striyers 
general 



REMEDIAL 



disinterested 
low ability 



DISABLED 



environmentaJlly 
and 

academically 
deprived 



physiologically 
handicaj^ped 

sociologic 



While these categories are not easily dpfined and are sometimes even 
less well diagnosed, they exist ^froiii the day a class arrives in kindergarten, 
and while relative numbers may change, ^each will exist to some degree 
throughout the school years. The unfortunate aspect is that school 
personnel know almost nothing about setting up total programs to deal with 
each in its own way. The ideal operation would be to set up a general 
program which individualizes the reading assignments for all students in 
consort with special facilities for treating* needs at all levels of 
achievement Such a program can be described as ^follows: 

1. Set up an individualized reading center in which all children are 
scheduled fxom gradps four through twelve,'- 

2. Remove the teaching of literature from the English program and 
transfer literature units into the individualized reading certer. 

3. Convert the English program into a true basic skills approach with 
emphasis on the fundamentals of writing, spelling*, speaking, and 
communicating. 

4. Set up a study skills center into which students with a special 
problem or need can be sent for reinforcement and supplementary 
tutoring. This is not a remedial center; it is a place where 'the 
good reader can work on increased rate alongside the slower student 
who needs help on. sight vocabula,ry. 

5. Schedule students with reading problems around such heavy reading 
classes as social studies, elective literature classes, and other 
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print orient-ed programs. These students can Ue given individual 
assignments ^n these content areas and permitted to work them out 
in the clinic pr lab. These relationships are schematized in Figure \y 

It should be noted that for the disabled reader, the program ju5t 
described may still not be intensive enoligh and special classes^ay have 
*to be arrang'ed which will tend to isolate the child for a time. The 
philosophy must be one of inclusion rather than exclu$ion, but in a few 
cases isolation from the regular clap may be unavoidaole. Inclusion 
irefers to the attempt to keep all students in a normal learning environment 
surrounded by a heterogeneous grouping of peers rather than isolation 
into special classes full of others who are failing. The individualized 
reading center approach will j^rovide very adequately for the disabled 
reader, but it will not teach intensive phonics or word recognition. 
The model just described for Grades 4-12 is based on an inclusion philosophy 
since it provides for all ability levels without prejudice. 

The same philosophy must prevail for the primary grades, but special 
consideration is required during these precious years. The primary 
grades are left for second mention since it is important to design the 
primary program with a long-range goal in mind, namely the needs of the 
high sch'' graduate. ... ' ' 

It is probably best to begin with kindergarten and to work upward. 
Some general comments will be offered followed by a more piecise 
description of an operating program. 

It is imperative that a reading program be operational as soon as 
the child comes to school .. .preschool , kindergarten, or first giade. 
It probably is not as important as to what con^itutes the content and 
the style'^of the reading program as it is that something be d one even 
in a raiivlraal way to introduce and implement beginning reading concepts 
and simple ski .is. Of courSe it is assumed that humaneness, good 
sense, and soiae attention to basic research will prevail, but to 
paraphrase Siegfr-^.ed Engelmanri, "Jf you don't teach it, you won't get ^ ^ 
it baclg." . The old idea that one must wait until the child is ready is 
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fallacious since some children will nev^x be ready without help. Therefore 
it is imperative that a readirfg program begin in kindergarten with an 
emphasis upon language development and the relationship that language 
has to the alphabetic symbols. It is imperative that children learn 
early about letter combinations called '^words'', and that sufficient time 
be provided for practice and application. The following goals are 
offered as generalizations icr a kindergarten reading program. Note 
that they are not rigid nor behaviorally stated, but they are testable 
and reasonable. 

The reading period in the kindergarten should probably be limited 
to 15 or 20 minutes, but like all other activities, the teacher mu^t 
schedule according to the needs of the class. There may be days when 
interest runs high and extension of the period will be beneficial. On 
other days children may be very non-receptive and the wise teacher should 
be ready to drop the activity and to proceed to more productive v/ork. 
The goals of the kindergarten reading program are as follows : 
All children will: 

1. Bp exposed to and know how to write and recite the alphabet, 
• both lower and upper case. 

2. Recognize by sight and orally identify the names of both lower 
and upper case letters. 

3. Be able to relate some of the letters to sounds, especially 
the consistent consonants and the short vowels. 

4n Be able to decode monosyllabic words containing short vowels. 

5. Be able to write some of the more common monosyllabic words; 
learned under (4.) above. 

6. Be able to read and comprehend very short sentences using the 
previously learned monosyllabic words. 

These goals are more or less ideal and not all children will be 
capable of obtaining the ideal. Some, of course, will -surpass highest 
expectations. Most, however, will be able to reach these goals without 
undue pressure, and have a, great deal of fun and sense of accomplisliment 
in doing so. Again, the professional judgment of the teacher is 
invaluable in setting up the process'es to reach the objective. It must 



be noted that these activities are not intended to fully supplant other 

desirable programs in art, music, motor development and so forth, but 

it is imperative that time be alloted for reading on a regular daily basis. 

4 

At the conclusion of kindergarten, a reading program must be designed 
to tr^at all children who will eventually fall into the four categories 
noted above. ^ Such a program must offer something specific for everyone, 
yet it must have a general or basic sequence of skills to be taught to 
all. For example, since the accelerated child fends to surpass all 
others in the classroom, it is most important that copious materials and 
unrestricted progress be provided. Materials can be in the form of 
paperback books, comic books, magazines, little class newspapers, and 
pamphlets and unrestricted progress can be provided through a self- 
selection routine. General or average readers probably will operate 
w^ll within the basic program, but can use these same trade-type 
materials as reinforcing agents?\ The slow reader and the disinterested 
reader needs the same kinds of suppoxt materials to keep interest high 

and to build attitudes that are positive relative to* wanting to read. 

f ^ 

The low-ability child must be. permitted to achieve at an individual 
but constant and steady rate. It is ridiculous to set up special classes 
in firsit and second grade to accelerate the slow reader when it is quite 
apparent that the child is unable -achieve to that magic thing called 
"grade level", at least in these early stages. ^ For the low-ability 
reader, a simple re'^ognition of the child's abilities and the gearing of 
requirements accordingly, is essential. For the academically 

deprived it is imperative that the child must be associated with others 
at the accelerated and the general or average level^ as much as is 
possible. The academically deprived child should be given the opportunity 
to read consfantly, even to the minimizing of other activities such as 
foreign language, mathefmatics and other mbre technical kinds of ofiferp.ngs. 
Once the experience level has been raised to approximate age-grade placement. 
Other subjects will be much more easily covered. 
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A program that does not have a built-in identification and diagnostic 
procedure is' not complete. Such a diagnostic-prescriptive operation must 
provide a basic overall screening to identify the potential learning 
disabled children in the early stages of beginning reading. For the 
first grade or two, such a child must observed and tracked very 
Carefully, but not specially placed. Many times phildren are wrongly 
diagnosed as being language disabled when maturity will erase the problem. 
Conversely many children are being called, immature when a disability 
actually exists. For the child who is not immature but exhibits a 
potential reading problem, an intervention program must be set up that 
will treat specific deficiencies with very specific methods anU techniques. 

For the disabled reader provision must be made, in addition to the 
regular reading program, 'for training in visual, auditory, motor, and 
language disabilities. It is not likely th^t these functions exist in 
isolation as illustratf^d by the following : 
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Visual-auditory, visual riiotor, visual -language, etc., or combinations 
involving more than^two variables-must be<:omc a standard part of the ^ 
intervention program. Each of the disabilities is discussed at length . 
in various journals and professional textbooks and will not warrant furUicr 
consideration jfor the purposes of this paper. Suf-fice it to say that the 
children exhibiting deficiencies in these categories must be watched very 
carefully, and must be constantly r^-evaluated to see that progresses normal 
and that intervention programs are not lost or dropped from the total 

* . ' . bi 
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reading curriculum. Again, the approach is one of inclusion with 
exclusion only in very severe and special cases. 

To move back to' the general program there are some proven methods, 
techniques, and schedules that will accommodate these' special and 
general needs. In order to foster 'a viable reading program in the 
primary grades, some attempt must be made at lowering class size to the 
degree that a reasonable .mouiit of indiyidua\ization can take place. In 
districts where funds will not permit hiring of extra' teachers, a simple 
administrative scheduling device can be employed and strengthened even 
further with the implementation of a program that has been given the 
acronym PRIMIR (PRIMary Individualized Reading). Special schedules in 
and of themselves contribute little to the act of learning to read. 
Schedules ar? devices to mdve time, people, and materials from one 
place to another, but in' the reading program, unless some change occurs 
simultaneously within the curriculum, little of wbrth will result from 
changing .schedules. However, when a well-planned curricul{im change or 
operation is implemented, there are usually certain schedule changes that 
will promote better operations. In the case of the primary program. 
We divided day or split -day schedule is beneficial, since it is an 
administrative device that sets up. small groups of children for the 
reading period. The following schematic illustrates the divided day. 
or split -day schedule. 

8:40 a.m. ^ 

8:50 a.m. ' Morning Group Arrives 

0:50 a.m. A,M. Reading Program 



10:00 a.m. Recess - Second group arrives 

Moriring activities^ for entire 
class - Language ar\s, P.E., 
Mathematics, art, sojfc^al studies, ' 
music, etc. 



12:00 noon 
12:30 p.m. Lunch 



^ A£ternoon activities for entire 

/ class - Language arts, P.E.^, 

Mathematics, art, social studies 
music, etc. 



2:15 p.m. > ' ^ ^ 

2:25 p.m. 'Recess - Morning proup goes home 
3:25op.m. P>M. Reading Program 



The usual morninj^ routines, such as attendance taking, money collection 
and flag saluting, are delayed until all children arrive at school. Each 
reading session, A.M. or P.M., is kept as free of iuterruption and 
administrai"ive clutter as is possible. 

Note that the day is divided so that there are two reading periods 
—one in the A.M. and one in the P.M. The times on this sample schedule' 
*are for illustration only and local time blocks must be determined by 
district policy. The example indicates the first group arrives at 
8:40 a.m. and begins reading at 8:50 a.m. At -i;15 p.m. the first or 
early arriving group goes home, and at 2:25 p.m., the late arrivals or 
second group starts to read. It should be apparent that no more than 
one-half of the class need be present during the reading periods. 

There is a caution on the grouping or scheduling of children in this 
program. The general tendency is to place the "immature" children in 
the morning class and the "mature" children in the afternoon class. This 
is tantamouiit to grouping slow readers and fast readers into two groups, 
and there is no^ data that supports the notion that imroature children 
learn best in the morning. In fact, there is some evidence that m 
separating^ children into slow; mediur*, 'and fast groups is detrimental,^ 
expecially to the slow children. Furthermore, it has been the experience 
of those who have formulated and implemented this program that in general 
a heterogeneous grouping obtains the best results. 

Within the divi4ed day there are many approaches that can be used, 
but the one cited here, the PRIMIR, is a program that consists of four, 
major elements: a total group approach, a basal group, a self -selection 
activity, and a one-to-one conference with the teacher. A brief 
description of each major cktegory or major function is as follows: 

i ' ' ' ' . 

In the total group the process is to present sequ^tsLal lessons on - 
decoding and conceptual skills as they are presented in a basal reader. 
The lesson presented to the total group is the same lesson that wou^ 
ordinarily be presented to the top group or reader in the class. Teaching 
to the top for this short interval keeps the- accelerated interested and 



challenged and makes the initial introduction to the slower readers. 
Th?re will be time to repeat the presentation in another setting. 



The total group presentation is presented almost entirely in a 
verbal mode. The skill presented in this way makes more of an impression 
on the child who may have difficulties since that child will hear others 
repeat the skills being taught. This is especially valuable for boys who 
tend to^need sounds repeaf^d several times. 

When the program moves into the middle o£ the first or into the 
second grade, the total group presentation provides the opportunity to 
build comprehension and thinking skills. ' Later on, as children gain 
more and more independence, the need for the total ^roup diminishes and 
the need ^for' additional time in the basal group and in the conference 
increases . 

Following the brief presentation made to the total group is a basal 
group activi;y. This group is made up of small numbers of children for 
two purposes: the first is to obtain a check on the children's ability 
in basic skills &reas, and the second is to provide an opportunity for 
children to read orally for the teacher. 

Once again, all children must be constantly involved. The practice 
of reading around the circle or permitting one- child to read at the 
expense of others is forbidden. Since the basic tenet of individualized 
reading is to encourage children to read, then practice in reading is the 
key word. Children who sit and listen to othcxs'^read may enjoy the 
activity, hut it is doubtful that much reading proficiency is gained 
through such a process. 

The basal group is nonstatic and is formed on a day-to-day basis 
for the purpose of " presenting a specific skill, practice session or 
concept. For example, "if the teacher detects that five children are 
. having trouble with initial consonant substitution, the basal group for 
that day is made up of those children and a lesson is taught^out of the 
basal reader to help minimize that problem or deficiency. That group , 
msif never meet together again; or new children may join them; or they 
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may meet again for a repeat of the very same coi^^pt. 



Other techniques within the PRIMIR program include pairing of 
children to create companion readers. The process is called "child-on- 
child" teaching and is probably one o£ the most effective methods, for 
helping reluctant readers. 

» 

The self-selection program ^includes all. the pupils who are not 
involved in some other activity. The self-selection group or activity 
is self-descriptive and means exactly what the title implies. The 
children select any piece of reading material available in the room or 
in the school. 

The rationale for self- select ion is to permit children to r6ad 
material which appeals to the individual taste in terms of' reading 
difficulty and" interest . Research has shown that children will learn 
to'^ead more rapidly when they read material that is appealing, 
motivating and has been chosen without direction from an adult. 

The self-selection program is the practice session of the PRIMIR 
approach. ^ 

Children like variety, especially when they are young and eager to 
explore. The PRIMIR program utilizes a stations approach to accommodate 
this need and to facilitate prescriptive requirements* if deemed necessary 

The stations- routine provides specific material or' equipment in 
different locations in the room, each with a station number. Vof^ — ^ 
example, a tape recorder where children can record the reading of a story 
and listen to it p-layeJ'back might be 'Station One.- A t^le with reading 
games might bV Station Two. A film-strip projector, a filmstrip reader, 
a tape recorder with prerecorded stories, or a set of manipulatory toys 
for improving eye-hand coordination can be set up as stations. 
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Perhaps the most important part of the PRIMIR program is the individual 
conference. This is the tim^ of day when the teacher schedules each child 
on a rotating basis for an individual conference. This is the one-to-one 
relationship that is so essential to the individualized reading process. 
Of course, each child cannot be scheduled every day. The best schedule 
for each reading session allows time for approximately four conferences on 
the average. If this schedule is met with .regularity, every child will 
be conferenced once every six or seven days in a regular program with 
twenty-five children in the room; and on the divided day, every child 
must be recycled for a conference about every three or four days. 



ThQ major purposes of tha conference are twofold: First, the 
conference is held tj determind the chj.ld's basic skills in reading; 
and secondly, it is held to help the teacher check the child's cdmprehension 
(understanding of and emotional reponse to the material being read) . 
Initially, each conference may last^ for five ^minutes or so, but as time 
progresses, the teacher will find it desirable and necessary to vary the 
lengCh of each meeting. 

. ' Within the PRIMIR progr«am, a basal reader is employed as a ^skills 
strand an'd since research indicates that the alphabetic-phonetic approach 
is somewhat superior to the so-called look-say, or whole word, it is ^ 
recommended that a school district replenish its supply of readers with^ 
,a modern up-to-date set of readers that employs a consistent sound-symbol 
relationship. In addition to the basic strari^ materials, parallel 
readers are rec^uired as. well * as all kinds of t^ade materials such as 
p^erback books, comic books, magazines, etc.. The schematic below 
indicates how these materials work compatibly: ^ 
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PARALLEL 
READERS 



I 



Basal readers 
Literature 
Short stories 



, BASIC 
SKILLS 
STRAND 




SELF.SEL-ECT 
ACTIVITIES 



Paperbacks 
Gawes 

Listening activities 



ASSIGNMENT 
COMPLETED 

ASSIGNMENT | 
MADE I 



As a child progresses up the skills strand, options are provided ^or 
^reteaching or reinforcement. If the assignm.Qnr is not completed the 
child can be recycled into parallel readers. l£ the assignment is 
completed the child is reinforced through self select activities. 
. ^ 

In summary a primary reading program is. more than a^et of readers, 
thr-ee groups and a workbook. It must include specific activifies for 
all abilities, strengths and weaknesses. One program designed to. provide 
the time and organizational schemata is the PRIMER program! 



Leaving the primary grade? and moving 'into the intermediate grades 
again, there is a need to" continue and exteriit the basic fun4ameiitals that 
have been taught <and fostered in the-primary grades, , 



For the purposes of this paper, a program will be described which has 
been dubbed "the I.R.C." or the Individualized Reading Center. IVliile the 
Individualized Reading Center was established first and the PRIMIR program 
an outgrowth therefrom, the two are obviously compatible with each other 
since the PRIMIR program contains elements found in the I.R^C. The 
Individualized Reading Center is set up to teach reading to all ability 
levels. This is made possible by the major elements contained in the 
reading center. The first is a self -pacing routine; the second is a 
self -select ion of reading materials; the third is a teacher conference 
for individual diagnosis and prescription; and the fourth i$ the teaching 
of the basic skillf of power, efficiency, and "How-To" reading. These 
various generalizable ski^lls can be shown schematically as follow?. 
Schematic I indicates the general skills taught by the reading center 
counselor while schematics II, III, IV and V break the general skills 
into their specific elements. Schematic VI indicates the role that 
should be played by the content teacher. « 

In a well ordered, totally committed faculty, the slogan is not 
"eveyy teacher a teacher of reading," rather it should be "every teacher 
an^ implementer of reading." The specific skills required for, teaching 
reading ard\not possessed by all teacfiers just as math and s^cien^e^ skills' 
are n6t partjJtf every tei^cher's abilities. It is just as foolish to 
believe everyone can teach reading as it is to believe everyone can 
teach biology. It is logical and necessary, however, to expect everyone 
to implement the reading program. 

A reading center requires no additional space, no extra personnel / 
a^d can accommddate' up^-to ISO students per day - five hours of thirty 
youngsters each. This of course call^ for departmentalizing or paVtially 
« departmentalizing the reading program.'. Jt is equipped with wire spinners 
racks, comfortable furniture, throw'pil lows*,' paperback books, magazines, 
comic hooks, newspapers, pamphlets, and student-authored materials. 
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-POWER 



MlOW TO 



H^ORD STRUCTURE 
-WORD RECOGNITION 
-4fOCABULARY COMPREHENSION 
-^FRECIATION 



r-RATE 

LcOMPREHENSION 
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-CONTENT CLUES 
-MEMORIZATION 
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SCHEMATIC II 



DECODING 



WORD STRUCTURE 



WORD RECOGNITION 



ROOT WORDS 
-Er/MOLOGIES 
-CONTEXT CLUES 



-VOCABULARY COMPREHENSION 



-APPRECIATION 



\ 



rSIGHT VOCABULARY ' 

.POSITION IN SENTENCE 
..LABELS (HOMONYM, SYNONYM) 

-DUAL MEANINGS 

-INCONSISTENT OR VARIANT SPELLINGS 



pSIGHT VOCABULARY 

-CONTEXT CLUl^'S ' ' ' * . 

-FIGURATIVE .LANGUAGE 

-STAfJDARD y^. NON-STANDARD ENGLISH 

.ACRONYMS / . . / 

rREFERENCE AND SOURCE MATERIALS. 



PLEASURE 
LUTILITY 
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SCHEMATIC III 



RATE 



EFFICIENCY 



COMPREHENSION - 



^EFFICIENT MATERIAL USE 
-USE OF A PACER (HAND) 
- WORD COLUMNS 
-THOUGHT UNITS 
-TIMING 

CALCULATING RATE 
LSUSTAINED RATE READING 



-GOAL SETTING 
-ENVIRONMENT 
-CONCENTRATION 
-LEVELS 



-T^^r^nAT r^^COGNITION 
^LITERAL [^^^^ 

-REORGAfUZATION 

-INFERENTIAL 

-EVALUATION 

-APPRECIATION 



SCHEMATIC IV 



r-KEY WORDS- 



SIGNAL WORDS 

(ALTHOUGH, BECAUSE, IN SPITE OF) 



-PROPER NAMES, PLACES, 
STORY WORDS 

SUBJECTS, VERBS, OBJECTS 



-SQ3R— 



r SURVEY rSKIM 
LSCAN 

-QUESTION 

-READ 

-REVIEW 

^REREAD 



-READ AND WRITE- 



POWER- 



NOTE TAKING 
LCODE WORDS OR ^SYMBOLS 



-TIME LAPSE ^ 



-CONTEXT CLITES- 



LONG TERM 
(2A HOURS) 

SHORT TERM 
(|5 MINUTES) 



-WORD POSITION IN SENTENCE 
-SENTENCE VS. PARAGRAPH 
^PRECEDING AND FOLLOWING WORDS 



■MEMORIZATION 



h:oncentration 
^se of senses 
-time lapse 
-nemonic devices 
-practice 
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SCHEMATIC V 



SKIM 



SCAN 



-HEADING TITLES 
-CAPTIONS 

-FIRST SENTENCE IN PARAGRAPH 
-TABLE OF CONTENTS 
-FOREWORD 

/« 

-RANDOM WORD ' ' 
-PICTURES 
■FORMAT , 
-LENGTH 

'RANDOM SENTENCE 



READ VERBALIZE 
READ 



PARAPHRASE 
L ABSOLUTE REPETITION 



\ 

rSUBJECT MATTER 
-PURPOSE OR INTENT FOR READING 
RATE VARIANCE 4-FORMAT 
•STYLE 
"VOCABULARY 



SCHEMATIC VI 
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TEACHER SKILLS 



r- DECODING ^ 
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-lAPPRECIATION - UTILITY 



-RATE VARIANCE 
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-TIME LAPSE 
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-MEMORIZATION 
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The term ''reading center" 'must pot be confused with what is commonly 
referred to as a reading lab or clinic. A reading lab or clinic usually 
has a specific task or speaks to a specific audience^ Thd IRC offers a 
developmental and/or enriched reading course to a general, heterogeneous ^ 
student population. * 

The setting up of an Individualized Reading Center requires 
consideraty.on of the following several factors: 

1. ^Sufficient space must' be available to adequately display 

paperbac!' materials .with covers showing; 

2. A minimura of five paperback books per student is essential 
as^an initial complement; 

3^ Sufficient auxiliary materials must be available, such as 
newspapers, comic books, magazines, etc, 

4. Prescriptive materials must be available for children who 
require treatment for specific reading deficiencies; 

5. Prescriptive materials mu3t be available for enriching already 
acouired abilities.* — 

In terms of staffing the center, it is far more economical - in time 
and energy - to train one or two persons who are willing, dedicated and 
have some degree of talent rather than to train many and hope everyone 
can adapt. Experience has shown that not all teachers can survive in 
the individualized teaching mode. It is an enervating experience. 

The reasons for recommending a single individual for each center can 
be summed up as follow,s : 

1. Not all teachers adapt to the individualized process; 

2. Some one person must be in charge of the center to keep the 
stock up to date and organized; 

3. * One expert in feading will perform far more efficiently than 

several generalists. 
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it should be noted here that once a teacher has been trained and 



assigned to an Individualized Reading Center (IRC), the title of 
"teacher" no longer applies. The person who operates an IRC is a 
•counselor in every sense of the word--a reading counselor to be exact. 
Therefore, a\l ^ho operate an IRC are known as Individualized Reading 
Center^Counselors (IRCC). 

A district wishing to undertake a program such as has been described 
in this paper will find i( necessary to take several steps to set policy 
or the program will never become operable. , ^ 



^ First, the district board of education must declare that reading is 
of the highest priority in the district and will receive first consideration 
in funding, staffing, and scheduling. Second, a policy must be formulated 
and adopted that reading will be taught formally through the eighth year 
of school and will be offered as an elective in subsequenc years. Third, 
reading must be considered an integral part of the language program, not 
as an extra activity. Fourth, graduation credit must be given for^reading 
just as it is now given for language arts or English; and fifth, an 
evaluation program must be devised to overcome the failing grade syndrome. 
In M individualized program, every child who works to capacity deserves 
as much credit as the top achiever who is also working to capacity but 
has fortunately been blessed with more "capacity"^ 

A coordinated and articulated reading program begins at the kindergarte 
level with clearly but simply stated goals and objectives. The primary 



years must set the foundation which must be predicated upon expectations 
for a life career. The program must be individualized to provide for 
all ability levels on an inclusion basis. In 'the intermediate years, 
the program must build and extend the skills acquired in the primary 
years, and if a good job is done in th^ primary grades, the upper ^rade 
program will have to be individualized, since the spread will be greater 
than ever. All this will come about only after the district has - 
committed itself to the notion that teaching children to read is the only 
social imperative placed upon the schools in this country. v 
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AIDING SECONDARY SUBJECT TEACHERS IN GUIDING RE.vPING QROWTH 
Brother Leonard Courtney ^ 
University of British Columbia - 

\ 



For tl^e purposes of this discussion, perhaps we can accept the 
assumption that secondary reading improvement is best accomplished in 

a 

the sub ject-mat tier classroom, the subject teacher recognizing this 

responsibility. The basic premise is hardly arguable, its rationale 

having "long been established in the literature of reading, this despite 

the conclusion reached by Walter Hill in his recent survey of secondary 

tl iding over three decades.. 

"The apathy of the secondary content J^eacher toward reading 
efforts»has been cited for three decades! Perhaps the content 
teacher of today is, more ^aware of the generalized nature of readinig 
deficiency among secondary students and even sympathetic toward 
efforts of improvement — as long as they«are not personally re- 
sponsible for this help. The problem is complex involving issues 
of occupational selection, preservice indoctrination, ego 
defensiveness , curricular traditions and professional training 
among others.** (Walter Hill, "Characteristics of Secondary Reading: 
c 1940-70," in READING; THE RIGHT TO. PARTICIPATE Twentieth Year- 
book of the National Reading Conference. Frank P. Greene (ed.). 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The National Reading Conference, 1971. 
pp. 20-29, p. 27). 

I maintain that any successful content teacher not only is aware 
of the importance of reading for his students, of the reading implications 
of the content, of the general reading competency of his pupils but that 
he also possesses the skills necessary to provide satisfactory reading 
guidance to all his pupils within that subject matter. Granted, he 
may not be aware of this special capability or comfortable in its 
exercise; he may not, in fact, be convinced that re^Ming improvement for 
his students is in any way separable from successful content mastery. For, 
correlatively, if students are tpastering the subject matter, then they 
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must be' applying the reading skills ingredient to that mastery. 
Certainly only the content teacher has the experience and insight to ^ 
provide guidance foi; this particular content; no reading specialist, 
however insightful and dedicated, can acquire the sophisticated entry 
skills of every subject matter — the principles, the "way of thinking" 
unique to that content. ^ 

Accepting, then, that the successful content teacher is actually a 
1 

successful reading teacher of that content, what viewpoints does he 
accept and what techniques does he appTy? Briefly let us examine some 
of the procedures commonly recommended by reading professionals. 

As well as anyone, Oliye Niles has s.ummed up the specific skills and 
goals common to the study of printed materials in any content area. 
("Reading Skills Common to the Conteivf Areas," in FUSIJJG PilADING SKILLS 
AND CONTENT, H.A. Robinson and E.L; Thomas (eds.), Newark, Delaware: 

r. ' - , 

international Reading Association, 1969, pp. 1-16). She subdivides the 
reading act into broad, interdependent partg extending from word skills 
through the ranges of comprehension from literal understanding to the 
evaluation and assimilation of meaning. More specifically, sh^ recommendj 
continual development and reinforcement of certain related skills of 
particular importance: the ability to survey material, set purposes for 
reading, and jd^etermine an appropriate techniqie for the reading of any 
^iven piece of material; the ability to handle graphic and illustrative" 
materials; and the ability to locate, comprehend, and combine information 
from a variety of library resources. 
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^ Other relding commentators' have made similar recommendations, 
extending or refining"' the application of basic skills according to the 
observed need of the moment. Marksh^ffe, for example, wisely advocates 
that the content teacher obtain "a reasonably accurate idea' of each 
student's reading level and provide each student with reading materials 
at his own-instructional level. ("A Framework for Improvement," Ibid., 
pp. 127-135X. Herber and his -students have formalized instruction of 
reading in the content classroom thfougli. the "structured overview" and 
the usa of "Reading and Reasoning Guides," both based on the essential 
formulation of clear objectives on the part of the teacher, (Herber, 
Harold L. TEACHING READING IN THE CONTENT Ai^EAS, ' Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

Prentice Hall, 1970; Herber, Harold L. and Peter L. Janders, Research 

<- ■ — 

iiV>Reading in ^the Content Areas ; First Year Reports . Syracuse, N.Y.; * 
Syracuse University, 1969). A variety of authors, including Olson and 
Aines, have -recommended the application of the Directed Readitig Lesson 
as a practical vehicle for combining content and reading objectives. 
(Olson, Arthur V. & Ames, Wilbur S. Teaching Reading Skills in Second- 
a ry School . Toronto: Intext, 1972). Thomas and Robinson have 
> 

assembled a singularly practical guide for reading improvement in 
evpry classroom. ^homas, Ellen L. & H. Alan Robinson. Improving 
Reading in Every Cla^. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1972). * 



While subscribing ^ all the principles and procedures advocated 
above, this particular task needs something quite specific, immediately 
applicable, with reasonable expectation of observable success. I 
gather strands from all of the above in an ^atLempt to provide such a 
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sj^cific technique which evdry u:eacher may employ to integrate content and 
the various skills suggested, which will capitalize on the content 
teacher's uniqtie cap^abilities and enhance reading without dilution of the 
content. In other words, teaching both subject matter and its r^ated 
reading skills without' divorcing one from the o£her. 

i In short, every, sjubject teacher can find the opportunity, as need 
dictates and time permits , to' examine the instructional materials which ' 
the student is expected to study independently. The teacher may select a 
passage ~ a f^w sentences, a full paragrapl^,- ivf necessary a longer ^ 
passage — and analyze it extensively, point out difficulties or 
challenging features, and provide his studen':s with a purpose for pcJntinuing 
individual study. 

** • * - ' 

Yet, and this is undoubtedly the major objection, every sui^Ject 

teacher's class, time is already filled. Indeed, the reality of every 

5 

classroom fs the repetitive cycle of half-finished tasks and unfulfilled ^ 
objectives.' It is commonplace to blame the elementary school for 
inadequate pupil readiness, or to maintain that Reading should have been 
mastered in the earlier years. Two points, hov*ever, must be kept in 
mind. Reading ability is not static; it m^ist improve as tbe individual 
grows and his School objectives become more complex. The very nature of 
the developmental proeess assumes that reading mastery is never reached 
and that each stage of any person's growth providing new , reading challenges. 
Theft, too, as cognitive demands in subject areas increase, so the ability to 
think. j?ith these new printed materials must be intensified. 
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The technique which follows is consistent with normal classroom 
conditions and can be adapted to the moment by any alert concerned 
teacher. It requires no special skills; it does not negate essential 
content; it permits considerable latitude in application. At the same 
time, -it includes a range ©f vital skill exp*eriences for a^l pupils. 
It provides occasion to: 

1. Es4:abllsh purpose ii. reading-study assignments; 

2. Utilize experience and previous background to develop meaning; 

3. Introduce new vocabulary; \ t 

4. Determine word meaning from context; 

5. Intensify levels of comprehension from literal to evaluative; 

6. Examine semantic and literary nuances; 

7. Study paragraph structure and internal paragraph relationships. 
Moreover, its flexibility permits extended or limited time allotments 

c \ ' 

according to the ndeds of the students, the difficulty of the material, 
and the time limitations of the ^period. 

V 

« 

For demonstration purposes, I have selected three different kinds 
of passages,, chosen principally for their illustrative value rather 
than for any direct practical transfer to a particular classroom. Each 
will be treated differently to emphasize the flexibility of the technique. 

Passage l' ♦ ^ * ; ' 

io the visitor from the hinterland who lands in mid- towii Manhattan, 
y the impression is one of confusion, noise, dirt, and monumental 
^indifference. "Is this," he asks, "the celebrated Mecca that 
annually draws businessmen, students, job-seekers, and tourists 
from every corner of the globe?" If he swiftly decides that "It's 
a nice place to visit-; but ..." he has failed to find New York's 
open sesame. The iade expert can find an emperor's collection ^of g 
carvings in the Jade Room of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. ' 
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, The artist caii leisurely sLiidy a rare volume of William Blake's 
etchings in one ol the specialized rooms of the Main Library, or . 
walk for yeafrs through the endless public and private galleries^* 
The chess player .'Lnds his friends at 'the Marshall Chess CIu'Lj , 
the tired businessman his excitement at the Copa, the historian 
his archives at the I'^tler Library, the Orientalist his 
confreres at Asia House. But New York's magic door Will open 
only If the visitor arrives with a key. 

Step I : In^the analysis which follows, many will recognize the pattern 

.of the Directed Reading Lesson, a standard elementdry-grade approach to 

reading instruction. Here the teacher initiates brief discussion of 

general background relative to the passage in order to arouse interest 

and encourage motivation- in this case,/Some discussion could focus 

. \ ' ' ' 

on the characteristics ofr huge metropolitan centers, knowledge about 

'New York City in particular, and any personal familiarity students may 

have with the ^city. 

Step II : Through questioning, words or terms which are unknown or 
doubtful to any, even one of the students are identified. (Normally 
in the DRL, difficult or unfamiliar proper nouns are automatically 
listed on the chalkboard and defined by the 'teacher. Presumably 
"Manliattan" should be readily recognized. For purposes of this study, 
">fecca" is not immediately defined), ^ 

The objective here is not primarily to develop new vocabulary 
but rather to gain immediate entry to understanding. Since in his 
normal reading a student will usually guess at the meaning of %n 
unfamiliar word, we improve the probability of "Intelligent guessing'* 
through awareness of the clues to meaning implanted in the context. 
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\ "It deserves to be noted that most new words which occuf rarely in 

continuous prose and which would have li^le enduring use for the 

student should -be identified for th^^^omeh*- noted or recorded only 

^ at the interest of the student or if special characteristics make 

extended application in other situations possible. < 
»• 

It is probable that the following words will be unfamiliai 
^many of the students: 

hinterland monumen^^^l Mecca 

open sesame j ade ^ etchings 

archives Orientalist confreres 

♦ 

a. The words should be -clarified sequentially as far as possible, 
two questions usually eliciting basic information: Does anyone know 

the meaning of (this word)? Is there anything in the sentence 

which gives a clue to the meaning, or helps you' understand the word? 

\ Both question!^ should be pursued, the second providing guidance for 

\ ■ slower, more deliberate students. In the case of "hinterland", some 

students will be able to^^provide an intelligent guess because of its 
* parallel with "Manhattan". 

b. "Monumental" should be easily identified from the text through 
resemblance to its cognate, "monument", which the students will 
probably associate with size^rather than significance. 

c. "Mecca" is the Vey word in the passage, doubly iT^portant for 
its governance of the main idea of the paragraph as for the metaphor 
which controls the main idea. From past experience, some students will 
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be able to identify Mecca as the holy city of Mohammed, toward which 
every devout Moslem tilms in prayer thrice^ daily and journeys .in 
^pilgrimage at least onca in his lifetime. At this stage, it is impor- 
tant to eli.it from th-^ students the identification of Moslems and 
Arabs, not categori ut commonly so. This relationship becomes 

vital when, investigating the meaning of '*open sesame". Although most 

IP % 
readers >7ill immediately recognize the term and its sotirce, strangely, 

the majority of junior and seaior secondary students are unfamiliar 

with it. Most will associate ''sesame'* with the popular children's 

television show but not one in five will be familiar with the Arabian 

Nights, or specifically the robber's cave which munificently responded 

to Aii Baba's command. Again, in passing, it is some kind of inc^ictment 

of modern curricula that so few students are able to appreciate 

allusion to once-populir , even traditional, lore, particularly the 

ancient fables and scripture. ("Mecca, in its generic use as a 'goal 

"for pilgrims* .ought td be recorded by the pupils"). 

d. Most of the" other words have clues in the context to guide 
intelligent guessing and, even if an exact definition is immediately 
forthcoming, the teacher should lead pupils through a search for the 
passage laeaning of each word, that is, its sense whether semantic or 
connotative within the sentence. For example, "jade" emerges because 
of its setting with "emperor", "carving"/ and "Metropolitan Museum"; 
"etchings" ought to be s'bnJething an artist does; "archives" something 
unique to a historian; "Ori^^atalist" is echoed and clarifie'd in "As4.a 
House". Perhaps "confreres" may not succumb so easily but who else \ 
might be likely to haunt such esoteric spots as one's "colleagues" - 
' "* • 
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in the more familiar English usage. 

Step III ; Once Mecca and sesame have been related, almost imperatively 
the' aleict reader ought — but, no, at least to be guided by his alert 
teacher to fit the "key" into tlie "magic door". And, not 
surprisingly, once this sustained image, mjetaphor, or allusion is clear, 
so too. is the total passage. Because the writer, good public 
relations man that he is, has said is that in visiting New York, know 
what you wish to savor or else be bored. The controlling metaphor, 

ustained through the passage from "Mecca" to "key", has twofold value: 
not only is it essential to the main idea but students get a rare 

reading thrill from recognizing an'd appreciating it. 

'? 

Step IV : Because — and now glance back knowingly at the paragraph — 
there is but a single significant idea conv?yed. The lengthy mid- 
portion ("The jade expert ... Asia House.") is strictly illustrative, 
only supplementary detail designed supposedly to enforce an idea but 
actually interrupting two elepients in the metaphor which controls 
meaning. And the meaning extracted has been basically the literal 
meaning, the main idea, what the author is^ saying. Its significance, 
however, is artfully garbed — nay, disguised — in terminology wnich 
may baffle the casual reaaer. 

Passage II 

Selections for study may serye to illustrate several skills 
although only one may be emphasized. The followir,'; social studies 
paragraph, for example, lends itself to two functions: (1) demonstration 
of multiple word skills; and (2) at a very simple level, an almost 



stylistically designed shift from literal to critical reading. 



All museum adepts are faniliar with examples of os trako i , the 
oyster-shells used lor balloting. As a matter of fact,- these 
"oystershells" are usually shards of pottery, conveniently 
glazes to enable the voter to express his wishes in writing. 
- In the Agora a great number of these have come to lij^ht, 

bearing the thrilling name, Themistocles . Into rival jars were 
dropped the ballots for or against his banishment. On account 
of the huge vote taken on that memorable day, it was to be 
expected that many ostrakoi would be found, but the interest pf 
this collection is that a number of these ballots are inscribed 
in an identical handwriting. There is nothing mysterious abou^ it 
The Boss was on the job, then as now. He prepared these balloiis 
and voters cast them — no doubt for the consid'eration of an 
obol or twp. The ballot box was stuffed . How is the glo\y 
of the Ame^rican boss diminished! A vile imitation, he. His 
methods as old as Tir.tel 

I. Let us quickly examine the word-study potential. 

a. The proper nanes Ago ra and Themistocles , probably " recognizable 
by the students from previous encounter, should be noted directly. 

Thr significance of the adjective "thrilling" ought to be enlightened 
'n the process. l^y "thrilling"? Because of tlie* d ramatic sound of the 
name itself or of the exploits of the person behincl the name? 

b. Few passages permit the opportunicy to contrast the two uses 
of italics or underscor ing. Doth are evident here: " ostrakoi " , 
because a foreign word; identical, for the sake of emphasis. (Under- 
scoring the full sentence further in the paragraph is a ready example 
of overuse or misuse of the device). 

c. Another set may be noted in "adepts," "shards," and "glazed," 
to some extent guessable through context or illustrative clues. 

d. "Ostrakoi" itself is not only self-defiped through the accom- 
panying appositive but its synpnymous use, "oystershell" is enhanced 
through the writer's use of quotation marks. Thereafter, assuming that 
the attentive reader has noted the similarity, the two words are 
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used interchangeably. In fact, "ballot" becomes* their equal. No \ 
reader who has followed the development of the main idei will have any 
difficulty attaching meaning to "obol*'. The dictionary should be' 
unnecessary. The teacher however can reinforce the use of context 
clues by assisting the recognition. 

e. In the final sentences, "diminished" and "vile" could 6e 
difficult, not necessarily in isolation or denotatively, but because ' 
they are employed ironically. From past experience, however, I find 
that the words are scarcely noticed in actual reading because the full 
meaning of the passage has already become apparent. 

II. Not surprisingly , — as is the cas« here — once all the vocabulary 
diffreulties of a passage are clarified, so too the total meaning of 
the writer is often apparent. This particular passage, however, lends 

itself to another, perhaps parallel level of analysis a study of 

organization and development, a valuable skill for students to learn 
and one that is nor^ially enjoyable, as discovery, for both students 
and teacher. * 

Most teachers today are familiar with the Bloom Taxonomy of 
Educational Qbjec^tives , and the separate categpries permitting varied 
application. In applying the Blc^m categories to levels of reading 
comprehension, I have chosen to re-order them. (It should be emphasize 
that these categories are hardly necessary for the average student 
but are useful for any teacher's instructional repertory). 
Knowledge — basic information 

Interpretation — translation, literal understanding 



^Analysis ~ minute scrutiny of uses and relationships 
Synthesis — forming conclusions, insights 

Application — - using a new context ' "^^.J 

Evaluation — judging; responding positively .or negatively. 
Assuming that the reader accepts the categories, it should be evident 

i 

that movement through each stop parallels the supposed advancement 
from literal to interpretive to critical or assimilative reading. 

The passage we are examining can hardly be considered inordinately 
complex; in'fact, it is artfully contrived, almost designed as a reading 
exercise. The "knowledge" bits are first, noted and assembled: the 
facts and definitions of the two opening sentences. Interpretation 
becomes a global process, accompanying or subsequent to the analysis 
which occurs as each sentence adds its new layer of meaning. The 
interesting aspect of this paragraph is the underlined sentence. The ' 
ha\f>t box was stuffed , which the writer boldly emphasizes. This is 
viewed as the synthesis step, a conclusion which the careful readei 
has probably sub-consciously reached. The final two sentences, again 
a case of over-writing hardly necessary for most readers, offer both 
application a^d evaluation steps. In retrospect, then, the passage 
affords interesting insights to the reading process, a kind of attack 
to be applied to more difficult materials, which unpracticed readers 
need. 

Passage III 

Douglas Spaulding, twelve, freshly wakened, let summer idle him 
on its early-morning stream. Lying in this third-story cupola 
bedroom, he felt the' tall power it gave him, riding high in the 
June wind, the grandest tower in town. At night, when the trees 
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washed together, he flashed his gaze like a beacon from this 
lighthouse in nil directions over swarming seas of elm and oak 
and maple. 



For a final and different kind, of example, let us look at these opening 
lines from Ray Bradbury's Dandelion Wine . Bradbury has been very much 
a favorite in recent years, particularly for his science fiction. ;rhis 
popularity alone often dwarfs his other appealing and highly imaginative 
writing. I see, on examination of these few lines, only three sentences that 
serve two purposes: (1) as introduction to the reading of the story, 
developing background, setting, igniting curiosity; and (2) as an' 
exercise in entry to imaginative language. Let us study the passage 
wholly through the use of hierarchical questions (assuming that the 
thoughtful reader will avail himfeelf of the guidance implicit in 
succeeding questions), 

1. What are the basic facts p"resented in these lines? Who is 
spoken of? How old is he? Where is he? *What is his physical position? 
What is he doing? Ifhat does he see? What time of year is it? With 
these, we have the literal statement of the passage* 

2. On a higher, or deeper level — What is Douglases mood or 
attir^ide? What particular time of the year might it be? Yes, June, 
but any uniquely personal part of June? How do you conclude such? 

Wliat kind of boy is Douglas? Moody? Imaginative? A solitary? What is 
the basis, the clues in the context, for such a judgment? * 

3. More specifically about some of the terms Bradbury employs — 
What i6 a "cupola"? A "cupol,a bedroom"? Wliere in the country might 
you find such? Why? What was their use? Are there other clues in 
the passage to support your view? Note the verb ("idle") in the fiist 
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sentence. Is it an unuSual verb, or perhaps an unuS^ual use of the 
word? How would we normally use the verb "idle"?' If, then, a motor 
idles, what quality isil implied, a quality reflected further in the 
passage ("power")? How does this reflect on your earlier view of ^ 
Douglas's attitude or mood, the particular time of year it may be? 

4. If we accept the possibility of the setting being coastal, 

what particular significance can you now attach to the language (words) 

> 

used in the final sentence? ("washed", "beacon," "lighthouse," "swarming 
seas"). Collected together, how does this idea, this picture in 
your mind (image) fit some of the earlieiAiNerms and identifications 
you have made (power, tower, idle, etc.)? 

5. What can you predict or imagine might happen to Douglas as 
this story continues? 

It has not been necessary to use any technical terms to elicit 

the ^^al -iinpact of these— liirtes . Yet the student, irr co nside ring: " — 

answering these questions, has gained real insight into 

the use, the variety, and the power of imaginative language. Hopefully, — ^ 
he may even be eager to read the story I 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The passages studied above are only models, selected in part 
because they are eminently demonstrable, partly because they fall 
within the ken of this writer. Such paragraph-passage examination, 
indedd, is possible with any material — science, art, industrial arts, 
home economics physical education, mathematics — particularly when 
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viewed through the eyes of the person most familiar with the material, 
the subject-matter teacher. 
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The technique can fit comfortably into any content teacher's daily 
work, contracting into a five-minute exercise which helps establish 
purpose for continuing study while simultaneously providing in^vslit: 
into some of the pecularities , whether stylistic or content, of the 
material to be studied. It may as easily be extended to a longer period' 
for more elaborate scrutiny of deeper meanings, word tone, or literary 
devices which mask — or reveal — significance. n 

Ideally, I see a teacher using the technique rather casually toward 
the conclusion of a class p-^riod, remarking to the students: "Let's 
glance briefly at this section of material to be studied for' tomorrow. 
It's not really very difficult but there are some unusual paragraph 
arrangements ... or ... some interesting word uses ... or ... a differ- 
ent writing technique which we haven't encountered before ... or ... 
you need to sort through the ideag to distinguish what is essential 
from vhat is merely illustrative." 

^ Nor need the fxaragraph dx passage be intricate. A few minutes spent 
in demonstrating through adroit leading questions the transitional 
elements which link sentence to sentence or paragraph to paragraph 
may make a notable difference in the life of a student. It is the kind 
of thoughtful, leisurely classroom sharing and interaction which 
enriches content learning, establishes clear direction for continu. ig 
study and, most of all, realize3 the supportive guidance of the 

o 

concerned teacher. 
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CORRECTIVE READING FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER: 
TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES ' 

Edith M. Gifford ^ , 

University of Puget 'Sound 

Corrective reading, while basically requiring* good classroom 
teaching, attempts to determine more accurately what are the child's 
leamitig needs. It works more carefully and directly toward satisfying 
these needs of the child in the poorer reading group. Corrective reading 
may, or may not, differ from remedial reading in classroom organization. 
The classroom teacher- tends to teach much of even her corrective work to 
children in groups. Effective diagnosis apd recording of findings- will 
help the teacher to see which children can be grouped for at least part; 
c' the teaching process. 

Diagnos'tic teaching is based on alert listening on the part of 
thfe teacher as \#ell as on continuing critiral evaluation of the written 
work of a given child. Teachers who consider themselves to be strongly 
"on the side of the child", may feel they want '*to give the child the 
benefit of the doubt" and ignore some errors. They may think: *'he 
didn't mean that", or "he knows better." Thus they may do the student 
a disservice by ignoring the sign of a teaching need which may be contained 
in his error. In order to realize <he full value of mistakes the child 
makes, there may h'ave to be some change in such a teacher's attitude, as 
well as in that of the child. Children need to understand that their 
mistakes are really valuable, that they help one to know just what needs 
to be taught or practiced. Adoption of. diagnostic teaching can lead the 



teacher to feel far less irritation with the eri.or prone child; the 
error is seen as the help it can be, and energy will be appropriately 
used in determining how to present the learning t^sk more effectively. 

In order to determine what precisely to teach/ one develops th 
habit of listening critically to all oral reading with at least a pad 
and pencil handy to write: (1) the 6rror heard; (2) the actual printed 
word in whi'ch it occurred. A second- error recording approach is to trim 
a sheet of clear plastic to the page size of the reader. Then this can 
be secured with paper clips to a copy pf the child's text sb that errors 
can be recorded with brush pen as^ the child reads from. a second copy of 
the text. A third method which takes more .preparation and which is more 
typical of the Informal Reading Inventory approach is for the teacher to 
record errors on a dittoed copy of the child's material. Still another' 
way of obtaining samples for analysis is to ask the child to r^^H a,1 
from a graded list of single words, such as the Dan Diego List (Potter 
and Rae, 1973) ," starting with words easy for him, and continuing with 
higher grade lists until he is clearly at? frustration level. 

Attempts at sounding words, false starts and other errors 
written on a second copy of the list will provide further evidence of 
word recognition misunderstandings. Each' word error can be analyzed for 
the unclear aspect of word recognition which may have produced the error. 
For example, if the child says "sheep" and the printed word is "ship" 
we are cued in to the necessity of checking other words where such a vowe 
sound error would be possible. But we would not check or reteach only 
the "ee" sound, we would also check his aBility to use the short^"i" 



sound in new words. If the student had been absolutely sure of either 
of the sounds he should not have made the error. 

Another possible reason for the error would lead us to 
check whether in the child's usual speech the "i" in ship would have the 
**ee" sound. If so, the problem is not one of reading error. If not 
due to dialect, that particular word error if it occurred in a sentence 
could also indicate that the child was not making adequate use of context 
clues. He should be helped to check his word recognition decisions with 
a determination of whether the story is still making sense. 

We are not concerned here with mispronunciations due to 
speech difficulties or dialect differences, (i.e. the omissfon of word 
endings), and only slightly with linguistically determined errors, 
(i.e. making a plural to agree with a previously made noun error). 
Whirie -the gaat-4s i>erfe^~-o-ral ..readiug^-aad- ev-exy-.mis.t^ke_xan ho^^aLy^ed 
for teaching clues, one must have a realistic error expectancy, since even 
well-educated adaits typically do not read perfectly. Thus, teacher 
judgment is still necessary in determining what errors appear often 
enough or are serious enough to interfere with the child's ability to 
comprehend the material. 

' If one examines criteria suggested by different writers, one 
finds different numbers of word errors permitted, but still the label used 
is "instructional level". Suggeistions for permissable errors on 
reading at first sight of the material may range from no more than five 
per hundred to fifteen, or perhaps even twenty per hundred with sorut. 



writers finding still no serious interference with comprehension. Since 
we dVi^ concerned hero with the poorer readers in the classroom, and we 
are aware of the effect of success in motivating the poor reader to 
further work, V^^^bably we should try in most cases to have tbe child 
reading material which presents in each hundred, not more than five words 
giving real interpretation difficulty. If the child is still making fi,ve 
errors in a hundred words after opportunity to read silently, the 
material is probably at fruslLatiou level and he may be limited to just 
comprehending facts. 

^ 

Children can be helped to select books whith will not be too 
^^difficult for them through the use of the "five finger** test, where the 
child consciously determines how many words he is really unsure of in one 
hundred words of running text. Teachfcrs ocan make an estimate of about 

i 

how many pages in print of a given size are needed to yield about a 



hundred words. As the child is reading to himself.,, he puts a finger^ 
down on the desk for every word of which he is truly uncertain. If he* 
"runs out of fjingersV before he runs out of words or number of pages, 
the book Tisqujres wjifrd recognition skills beyond his ability, and, unless 
his motivation is^ extremely l\igh, probably would be too difficult for 
him to enjoy. 



Children can help in the selection of books they can read, 
particularly content area or ^xt-type books, by use of the cloxe 

• / 

technique. Copy a selection /of one hundred words or so, more for 

older children, deleting and leaving the same length of bl^nk for eyjery. 



■fifth word. If they understand what they are^reading well enough they 
should be able to fill in cor;octly'at least 44% of the blanks. Teachers 
of content areas who find chilcjren unable to do this are asking them to 
read continually at frustration level , .and it would be better to obtain 
materials of ler>sor difficulty. (Using a readability, formula such as. 
that given by Fry, 1968, helps in selection). The cloze type^ of 
testing seems to incorporate aspects of both word recognition and of 
comprehension ill its requirements and appears to be cne of the better 
indicators of children's ability to deal with a textbook. 

The busy teacher often wants a more rapid way of determining 
learning needs than Ltiose which require her to listen to each child read 
orally. It is important to get the greatest number of children started- 
on work as near to their appropriate achievement level as possible. 
Some commercial publishers have attempted to fill this need by "f'lVovidlng 
criteriqn testing materials for word recognition. Essentially", if the 

o 

child makes an error on a test word, he is to be t^yght the skill which 
helps him Lo reduce that type of error. This type of test provides 
several samples of tl^e ^chiWs word analysis behavior by having him 
select via multiple choice or by writing f^om dictation, several items 

"^using the required skill. While Tippropriately reliable, due to requiring 
several samples of a single item of knowledge, this very reliability 
necessitates the use of several testing sessions, usually spread over 
several days. Some teachers prefer^ to use a single sample test to help 
locate problem areas, rather than routinely giving all of the tests 

^ until fruftration is reached. Other teachers, whose schools do not 
LurniJih the mo»e elaborate testing materials, simply use the one item 
dictation test as their main indicator of where teaching should start. 
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Typicallv, this is done by charting children's names along one chart 
eJge^^nd the specific skill, as letters, digraphs known, and so on, along 
the opposing edge. A colored border. on the square at the intersection 
indicates which child made which errors and makes it easy to see all the 
children who made the same error and could be taught as a group. Each 
time the skill is taught or reviewed, the teacher may put a sjyash 
through the colored square, to indicate about how many reviews are necessary 
for that child to acquire a skill. Some commercial criterion testing 
materials provide optional amounts of service such as test scoring. The 
superior correlations to additional teaching materials provided by the 
Wisconsin Design merit special recommendation. 

Two cautions are in order when considering this type of 
testing. As implied above, the one-item-per-skill-test typ.^ discussed 
above will be less reliable than the"* commercial test. Sometimes 
it appears that a child has acquire a skill when in fact he was still 
uncertain; - he/^ust happened by chance to p^et the sound correct for 
the one word given. However, the alert teacher should check the results 
of any test through her obseivation of the child's daily work. A second 
consideration relates to' the interpretation of findings. Wiien the 
child does not write the correct symbol for the sound in the word 
dictated by the teacher, it may be more of a ^^pelling or oytput 
difficulty than an indication of a problem with reading. The child 
may be ab^e to assign the. correct ' sound to the symbol when riding, 
but have difficulty with the reverse process, ^^hich is whnt- is required 
on the ^dictation ^test. 'Ordinarily if the child is able to write the 
ccrrect symbols on the dictation .test he can also read them correctly 
In regular words. 
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After getting the overview of the child's word recognition 
needs, one should determine which skills may be most readily taught and 
will make rapid improvement possible in his pverall reading. Teachers 
in upper grades ^are^l>ccasionally' uncertain of what would be an 
appropriate skill sequence. Publishers of most basal series will send a 
scope and sequence chart showing at it book levels the different skills 
are taught, thus indicating an approximate teaching sequence. Compromise 
with an indicated sequencer may be useful with a given child. For 
example, an older child may work on syllabication skills with his pee^rs 
who are reading at a much higher level, but he may be getting at the- 
same time a strong emphasis on the review or rete aching of consonant and 
vowel-symbol relationships. 

Allied to diagnostic teaching in word recognition is the 
need to teach inductively and to stimulate discovery learning. For 
example, in teaching a phonics generalization, after th« te^ch^rhas given 
several illustrative words, the child should be encouraged to supply 
furt|ier words, ^nd helped to look for a commonality running through all 
the examples. (It is useful to list separately the words offered that 
do not meet the criterion also. The negative instances have value in 
analysis). The teacher is helping the child in the group to make the 
discovery of the general principle. 

i 

Arranging children's responses to control their excitement, 
"keep the secret,'* whispering it In your ear when they have found out " ^ , 
the principle, and letting the successful ones leave the group for other \^ 
work, helps to preserve the opportunity for other children in the group 
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to learn by discovery. If the child is first told what the general- 
izatlbn is, deductive •'^aching is taking place. The search is 
for illustrations for a known rule, and somehow the child does not have 
the thrill of figuring out ?or himself the working of some aspect of our 
language. When the child learns inductively, making his own general- 
izations, he seems to remember longer, and to be more readily aware of 
possible applications to hew situations. Something in the process of 
searching through the related words and puzzling out how they are alike 
appears to leave him more aware of key features and thus better able to 
transfer his knowledge to new aitd unknown worHs. The child who has merp.ly 
memorized the rule someone told him seems to require a longer period of 
being reminded tc use it than the child who has tiad the pleasure and 
ego-involvement of successfully determining the critical feature for 
himself. 

Possibly one of the reasons older children are not able to 
apply generalizations taught in the lower grades may be l^iat someone 
else derives the rule for them. Corrective readers may never have 
had the change to learn for themselves the ways in which words are alike. 
Even though a pupil may have reached a stage of cognitive development 
where, according to Piaget, he should be able to learn abstractions 
directly, the child may not be truly beyond the need to learn through 
discovering for himself in an area which presents learning difficulties. 

Questioning with the informal reading inventory (SilvarOli, 
1973) may indicate that the child has more serious difficulty with 
comprehension than with word recognition. Does the child know what 
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type of information he is expected to glean f'-om his reading? Some 
advance structuring of his search will often be all that is needed to 
obtain the needed understanding. He may be one who will not get 
involved unless he has some part in setting his o^^m purposes for 
reading, and teacher help may be necessary until he learns how 'to do it. 
Other children need teacher-set purposes for reading very short passages, 
and immediate follow-up questioning, rather than discussion only after 
the reading of a whole chapter. When a child is unsuccessful, the 
amo'ont read after purpose r:etting and before discussion may be reduced 
from a chapter to half a ch>apter, to a few paragraphs or one, or in 
extreme cases to question, sentence, discussion. Occasionally , 
comprehension improves quite rapidly once the lehild finds out what ht 
needs to do to understand the stated purposes. 

The informal reading inventory presents the alert teacher with 
the elements most useful in indicating teaching needed by a particular 
child. Its material is similar to that used in the classroom, it 
provides major clues to word recognition needs for the analytical teacher, 
\ and it checks on comprehension using the types of questions a teacher 

should be asking in day to day work. Since in the U.S. the National 
j Assessment of Educational Progress in Reading results seem to be telling 

us we are not effectively teaching thG reading skills beyond comprehension 
1 of facts, we must be alert to the need for more practice in answering 
; questions of the main idea and inference varieties. Home made and 
published informal reading inventories could benefit from the addition 
of the main idea question to the generally included fact, vocabulary 
and inference typesv The teacher who carries or diagnostic teaching 
is, with the addition of a few record-keeping procedures, able to group 
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efficiently arid teach in accordance with most children's specific needs. 
In this way, she helps to correct lags in achievement before they have 
the opportunity to snowball into severe reading problems. 
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.(BIBLIOTHERAPY IN THE CLASSROOM 

m 

R. Vance Peavy 
University 6f Victoria 

In this paper we shall briefly examine what is' meant by biblio- 
therapy and consider what knowledge, skills and toojs are needed by the 
teacher who chooses to use bibliotherapy in the classroom*. 

Paradoxically, bibliotherapy is both old and new. The knowledge 
that what is read by a person interacts in various ways with his 
personality (i.e., needs, beliefs, ideas, moods, feelings, imaginings, 
etc.) is probably as old as written language itself. The practice of 
recommending specific readings for the "good" of the reader began at 
least in ancient Greece. The library at Thebes bore the inscription, 
"The Healing Place of the Soul." 

Within the last fifty years there has been a transition from 
"prescribing" reading based on moral rationale to reading "suggestions" 
based on psychological rationale. From exhorting readers tb read 
selections which would tell them what they should do from a moral 
standpoint, bibliotherapy exponents have steadily shifted their thinking 
to psychological foundations wicb attempts to explain and describe 
"how" literature actually affects the reader, what the nature of 
literature/reader interactions are, and how reading and discussion can 
be related to mental health objectives. 



The term *'bibliotherapy*' came into usage about 1916, It is now 
used to describe various educational and therapeutic methods used in 
psychiatry, psychotherapy > counselling and guidance, social work and in 
educational classrooms. In the field Of counselling and psycho- 
therapy Caroline Schrodes ' 1949 doctoral dissertatiion"^ is a landmark 
study in the use of bibliotherapy as a therafpeutic method. She 
introduced a broad definition of bibliotherapy as ^'a process of inter* 
action between the personality of the reader and imaginative liter^ure 
which may engage his emotions and free them for conscious and productive 
use**. This is of sufficient scope to suggest uses of imaginative 
literature (novels, plays, short stories, poetry) not only in the context 
of psychiatry and counselling ,^ut also in the context of classrooms 
and libraries. 



Lindahl and Koch have provided a specific rationale for the class- 
room teacher's use of bibliotherapy: 

Inasmuch as the building of a wholesome, self-confident, 
self-respecting, effective, happy personality is one of 
the major goals of education, the teacher is seeking 
constantly to find ways of giving each child the particular 
guidance that he needs. One of the ways in which such 
guidance can be given is through suggestions for recreational 
reading in which the child tnay receive mental and emotional 
therapy through identification with a character in a 
book who faced a problem or situation similar to the child's 
owp problem or situation. 2 



Schrodes, C. "Bibliotherapy: a theoretical clinical and experimental 

study". (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of California at Berkeley, 1949). 

Lindahl, H. and Koch. "Bibliotherapy in the middle grades". Elementary 
English , 29: 390-396, 1952. 
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We can extend this rationale by pointing out that bibliotherapy 
is not limited to the use of books. The materials of bibliotherapy 



popular psychology books, magazines and articles, biographies, auto- 
biographies and diaries, writings in history, science, the arts and 
folklore. We can go even further to include, as well as the printed 
word, film, recordings and pictures. 

We can also recognize that while bibliotherapeutic methods are 
certainly appropriate for the child, they can also be applied to the 
adolescent and the adult. We can say, then, that bibliotherapy refers 
^ the-i>if^cess of-nsin^ vaxxDUS "kinds of reading lnat^XaI TirWe""tTaa^^ 
of children, adolescents or adults to achieve psychological or mental 
health goals. 

What are some of the learning objectives which the teacher may hold 
as appropriate to bibliotherapy activities in the classroom ? 
Five important general objectives are: 

1. Help individual pupils build and improve person^ relationships 
with others. 

2. Promote personal development, self-understanding and psychological 
insight. 

3. Assist pupils to gain information and -examples which lead to 
cultural and intercultural insights. 

A. Aid in the socialization process— literature is a primary medium 
"^^-v,^^^ for the interaction of emotional and intellectual processes. 



cin be drawn from the whole range of human knowledge: -imaginative 
literature, educational and informative materials" including pamphlets. 
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5. Present behavior modes, insightful suggestions, new examples, 
information and discussions which enable individuals to 
better meet personal needs and solve life problems at specific 
stages in psycho-social development. 
In more specific terms, bibliotherapy can aid the individual to: 

1. Verbalize problems 

2. Get personal insight 

3. Acquire accurate information 

4. Reduce sense of isolation 

5. Think about and discuss problems with, greater objectivity 

6. Weight values, beliefs and re-orient life goals 

7. Assess personal limitations and assets 

8. Enlarge interests, and 

9. Prevent problems from occurring 

These are not tKie only aims of bibliotherapy in the classroom, 
however they are representative of the psychological and mental health 
goals toward which all bibliotherapy activities are directed. 

What Psychological Processes Are Activated By Bibliotherapy ? 

We have already noted that the act of reading causes interactions 
between reader and that which he reads. These interactions are 
potentially important in the prevention and solution of life problems 
and tn the development of healthy, effective personality. The most 
important processes which are brought into play through reading are 
identification, projection, catharsis, insight, reflection and 
universalization . 
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Imaginative literature enables the reader to be spectator and 
^ participant simultaneously. By identifying with elements in the 
material read, a reader can vidw his own experience with the safety 
and fresh perspective of an observer. As the reader identifies, he 
projects his own feelings, values, thoughts and experience^ into the 
reading material. In doing so he brings aspects of himself which 
otherwise remaih untapped,^ into conscious thinking and discussion. The 
activated processes of identification and projection may yield 
insights into his own personality as well as insight into conflicts 
and relationships with others. Through interested reading and especially 
through discussion of what is read, a pupil often will be able to let 
out (ventilate) feelings, fears and concerns which otherwise remain 
unexpressed. This ventilating pT9cess is referred to as catharsis . 
Finally, as every discerning reader must know, when we read of others' 
struggles, conflicts and solutions, we gain the knowledge that we are 
not alone— that our own persofial condition is but one part of the 
universal human condition. From this realization alone we may derive* 
considerable relief I 

aibliothcrapy activities have a wide range - from merely readi*ng 
informative material- for factual gain; to reading-discussion or play- 
reading groups for enjoyment and socialization; to more carefully 
guided reading and discussion for specific preventive, remedial or ~ 
therapeutic objectives. Nearly all activities emphasize to some degree 
the elements of self-insight, decision-making and realit> testing , 
emotional release , and information. 
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VThat knowiedKe and skills are needed to conduct bibliotherhpy^ 
within the context of the classroom ? 
With 'regard to knowledge, the basic requirements are: 

1. A wide acquaintance with literature and )ther meuia especially 
as it relates to the developmental needs of individual pupils. 
No one can read everything of Course, but a lively interest 

in literature coupled with the ability to make materials 
accessible to individual pupils on an individual need basis 
is essential.^ 

2. % A working knowledge of the developmental needs of the pupils. 

An obvious example of this as the way in .which the developmental 
stage of the individual will determine his need for, and use of, 

\ 

sex role and information literature. 

3. A knowledge of the psychological mechanisms which are brought 
into play through reading: identification, projection, catharsis, 
insight, empathy and universalization. Beyond having a 
knowledge of these mechanisms, the teacher should have 

some skill in working with them toward t^e general gpal of 
improving personality function. ' 

In addition to the three areas of knowledge if^ted above, there 
are qualities and skills which are demanded of the effective biblio- 
therapist. An important skill, or set of skills, is indicated by the 
term ^'reader's adviser'*. A teacher must be able to determine reading 
readiness and reading level and must be skillful in matching interest 
level of the reader with material. An effective reading adviser is also 
adept in displaying materials, describing them in understandable. 



accurate terras, and is able to discuss Election with pupils in a 
friendly, mutual way. A reader adviser working within the contexL,o£ 
bibliotherapy must be able to accept the principle that^in choosing 
reading materials reading interest always precedes literary value . 
This is a difficult principle for many to accept; yet if therapeutic 

rather than scholarly goals are to be met, then selection must be. on 

ft 

the basis of psychological conhiderations rather than literary or 
academic gpals. Personality changes occur primarily through emotional 
experience rather than intellectual experience. It is in this regard 
that imaginative literature has such great merit. By bringing bot;h 
emotional and intellectual facets of the reader's personality into 
play, the conditions for constructive personality change are improved — 
but only if the rccider is able to respond with interest to the' material 
he reads. 

Another set of skills * required for ^he successful conduct of 
tibliotherapy are interpersonal skills-/^those necessary fot encouragjlng/ 

/ 

and leading group discussions* .There are many specific interpersonal 
skills. Some of the hiost , important ^re: 

1. Ability to adopt a non- judgmental attitude ' » 

2. Ability to listen accurately 

3. Ability to respond with warmtK* and empathy 

4. Ability to use productive questioning 

5. Ability to speak concretely and with genuineness, and 

6. Ability to give ^and receive feelings 
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Bibliotherapy is at least a two-step" process . The first step 
is reading; the second is discussion. Both ani essential. If the 

0 

second is neglected, then the experierlce remains largely vicarious. 
Through discussion, either in a teacher-pupil interview for that purpose, 
or in a group, the personal feelings, conflicts, values. and concerns of 
the individual are brought into view, and the opportunity for insight, 
re-oiientation and spectator-participant dialogue is provided. 



While it is possible to become extremely enthusiastic about 

bibliotherapy, certain limitations are not to be overlooked. First, it 

clearly is an adjunct to other activities. Bibliotherapy does not 

replace other reading activities in the classroom just as it does not 

replace other therapeutic techniques in counselling and psychoth^r^ipy . - 

Used with skill it, is a va:^uable supplement, but is not* a panacea. 

Although use of bibliotherapy is steadily increasing, it is ^to be ' ^ 

regarded as a relative newcomer in psychological education for there is 

not an extensive research Support for its efficacy either in or out of 

the classroom. In this regard, it is interesting to note that, lo our 

V 

knowledge, there are no gignificant research fiuuings which contradict 
its (proper) use. ^ ' ^ ^ 

There are individuals both *at the child and adult level for whom 
bibliotherapy is hot indicated. For example, some use what they 
read not for self-insight, but merely to further 'rationalize their 
problems. A second caution is to be exercised with the reader who / 
substitutes his vicarious insight for real progress on actual life- 
problems. Third, we meet persons who frantically comb the literary 
world looking for more symptoms to adopt as their own. Readers who 
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interact with reading material in these ways should not be encouraged 
to do so for the result is an aggravation rather than a lessening of 
difficulties. 

\ 

Bibliotherapy is related to other adjunct ncthods such as music 
therapy, art therapy, poetry therapy, writing thc*:apy, play therapy, 
and drama therapy. All of these have several elements in common with 
bibliotherapy. One common element is that all are designed to engage 
the emotions of the indiMdual. A second common thread is that each 
provides an opportunity for the individual to p roject aspects of his 
personality and thus make them available for discussion. Each promotes 
the strategy of simultaneous observation and participation. Increased 
self-insight is a primary goal in each procedure. And, not least of all, 
each brings the pupil into contact with creative potentials — both within 
hihiself and the medium through which work is being done. 

Among other adjunciiive methods, writing therapy is probably the 

0 

most closely related to bibliotherapy. The use of writing as a therapy 
is well-documented. To pursue mental health objectives through writing, 
various writing styles can be used: autobiographies, diaries, letters, 
open-ended questionnaires, verbatim recordings, and certain literary 
compositions — such as poetry and self^'directed themes or essays. The 
use of therapeutic writing in the classroom derives from the rationale 
that practices in modem society ir\ general and school in particular 
starve people of op rtunities fot working out self-identity. This is 
a denial" of the fundamental effott needed to confirm for each person tnat 
he exists, that he is alive and whole, and that he feels strong enough, 
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good enough, and confident enough to continue to exist. Writing in 
the classroom can be seen as one way in which each student can build 
and confirm for himself a personality which is distinct from his peers. 
Through therapeutic^ writing a person can learn to present himself to 
the world as the distinctive person he is . The skillful and imaginative 
teacher will have" little difficulty in grasping tlie relation of 
bibliotherapy to therapeutic writing, and he will be able to use them 
in cotn^imentary ways for attaining mental health goals- in tUe classroom. 

For the teacher who.wishes to use bibliotherapy in the classroom, 

there are at least three preliminai^y , practica^L steps* to be taken. 

Probably the most sensible first step is to build a woi ig personal 

library on bibliotherapy methods and materials. Second, is the adoption 

of functional taxonomy of problems as experienced by pupils. A third 

step is to begiii compiling readings which relate- to each category in the 

taxonomy of life concerns. Fortunately, there are already a number of 

taxonomies which have been published together with suggested readings. 

However, most teachers who undertake bibliotherapy seriously, will 

probably want to modify s\^d\ compildtions to satisfy their <5wn working 

and reading preferences and contexts. Examples of helpful compilations 

are : \^ 

Cafisen, G.R. Books and the teenage reader . New York: Bantam 
Books, Inc. , 1967. 

Crosby, M. Reading ladders for human relations . Washington, D.C. : 
American Council of Education, 1963. 

Horn, T. and D. Ebert. Books for the partially sighted chil d. 

Champaign, Illinois: National Council for Teachers of English,* 
1962. 

Porterfield, A. Mirror for adjustment . Fort Worth, Texas: Texas 

Christian University, 1967. 
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Topical categories for the tirst three of the above are given in 

Appendices A, B, and C this paper. In addition to these compilations, 

there are numerous other references on bibliotherapy. Two which are 

especially helpful are: 

Bibliotherapy; methods and materials . Chicago: American Library 
Association, 19 71. ^-^ 

Zaccaria, J. and H. Moses. Facilitating human development through . 
reading . Chicago: Stipes Publishing Cqmpany, 1968. 

We will conclude with a list of guidelines for -.hers under- 
taking bibliothe -apy: 

1. Are you familiar with the material which your pupils may be 
considering? 

2. Are you engaging pupils in mutual Selection? Don't impose I 

3. Are potential reading materials visible, available and tree? 

4. Are you searching for interest-arousing reading materials? 
Shorter is better than longer I 

5. Are you keeping in mind the individual student's reading level 
and pffessible disabilities? 

6,. Is informational material up-to-date and accurate? 

7. What are you doing about your own communication skills? 
Listening? Empathic 'responding? Withholding judgment? 
Effective questioning? Ability to deal with feelings? 

8. Are you providing an opportunity for individual and group 
discussions on materials read — at a time and place convenient 
for your pupils? 

9. How is your relationship with the school or district librarian? 
Have you got their conperntion on bibliotherapy yet? They may 
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get involved with book displays, annotated book lists, help 
you by supplying references, even films, records and picturesi 

10. How are you relating your efforts to the rest of your class- 
room activities and to similar efforts of other teachers in 

I 

your department or building? Are your efforts in concert 
.with those of special teachers, the school counsellor or the 
school ps^'chologist? 

11. How about a therapeutic reading grou - in the adult education 
section of your district or ia the local community college? 
What about book talks and story hours at the local library? 

Karen Homey' once wrote, "Fortunately, psychoanalysis is not the 

only way to resolve inner conflicts. Life itself remains a very 

3 

effective therapy^" And two of the most important elements of 
therapeutic living are insightful reading and thoughtful, caring 
discussion. Biblio therapy is addressed directly to these two 
fundamental elements thus providing the skilled and prudent teacher with 
valuably principles and techniques for assisting pupils to reach mental 
health goals within the context of the classroom. 



Homey, K. Our inner conflicts . New York: Norton, 1945. 
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Topical Categories of Booklists (Annotated) in 
Books and the Teenage Reader by G.R. Carlsen 
New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 1967 



Category 



Pages 



Personal Advice 
Hobbies 

The Adolescent Novel 

A. Girls' Stories 

B. Sports 

C. Animals 

D. Stories of Olden Times 

E. Science Fiction 

F. Foreign Cultures 

G. Cars 

H. Adventure Stories 

I. Mysteries 
J. Vocations 

K. Moral and Ethical Problems 
The Popular Adult Book 
Significant Modern Literature 
The Classics 

A. The Ancient World 

B. British Classics 

C. World Classics 

D. American Literature 
Poetry 

A. General Collections 

B. Large Collections (Browsing) 

C. Modem Poetry 

D. Humorous Poetry 

E. Storytelling Poetry 

F. Single Long Narrative Poems 

G. Collections for Specialized Interests 

H. Foreign Poetry 
Biography 

A. Collected Biography 

B. Biographies Especially for Adolescents 

C. Unusual Lives 

D. Clasi^ical biographies 
Non-Fiction 

A. Personal Experience 

B. Social Sciences 

Suggested Reading for the College Bound 

A. Miscellaneous 

B. Fiction and Poetry 

C. Drama 

' D. Non-Fiction 



16- 20 
20- 21 

58- 60 

60- 61 

61- 62 
6 3- 64 

64- 65 

65- 67 

67- 68 

68- 69 

69- 70 

71- 72 

72- 73 
85- 94 

112-117 

130- 131 

131- 133 

134- 135 

135- 137 

147- 148 

148- 149 
149 

149- L5d 
150 
150 

151-152 
152 

164 

165- 166 

166- 167 
167 

180-182 
183-186 

191-200 
201-203 

204- 205 

205- 206 
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Topical Categories of Booklists (Annotated) in 
Reading Ladders for Hunan Relations by M. Crosby 
Washington, D.C. ACE, 1963 



Topic 

How It Feels to Grow-U? 



The Individual and the Group 



The Search for Values 



Feeling at Home in Our Country 



Feeling at Home in Other Lands 



Living With Change 



Living as a Free People 



LeveJ 



Primary 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Senior 

Mature 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Senior 

Mature 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Senior 

Mature 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Senior 

Mature 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Senior 

Mature 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Senior 

Mature 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Senior 

Mature 



^ages 



42- 46 

46- 50 

50- 60 

, 60- 64 

64- 66 

69- 73 

73- 77 

77- 83 

83- 86 

87- 88 

91- 94 
94- 99 
99-107 
107-113 
113-116 

120-124 
124-129 
129-132 
132-135 
135-137 

137-140 
140-146 
146-150 
150-153 
153-155 

158-161 
161-165 
165-170 
170-175 
175-178 

181-184 
184-192 
192-199 
199-203 
203-206 
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APPENDIX C 



Topical Categories of Booklists (Annotated) in 
Books for the Partially Sighted Child by 
T.D. Horn and D.J. Ebert 
Champaign, Illinois: NCTE, 1962 



II 



Category 


Pages 


Non-Fiction 




A. General Works 


5 


B. Workers and Their Work 


30-31 


C. Fun and Gaines 


32-33 


D, Biography 


34-39 


Fiction 




A. Action an4 Adventure 


45-47 


B. Animals Stories (Non-i>^«^e) 


48-49 


C. City Life 


50 


D. Farm Life 


50 


E. Folk Tales and Fantasy 


50-52 


F. Horse Stories 


53-54 


G. Sea Stories 


55-56 


H. Early America 


56-59 


I. Home, School, anct Family 


59-60 


Easy Books 




A. Animal Stories 


65-68 


B. City Life 


69 


C. Community Helpers 


69 


D. Farm Life 


69-70 


E. Fun and Humor 


71-72 


F. Poetry 


74-75 


G. Home, School, and Family Life 


75-77 
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YOU DON"T HAVE TO BE AN EXPERT.... 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE USE OF ROLE-PLAYING 
IN THE CLASSROOM 
Judith Koltai 
University of Victoria 



What a dangerous activity reading is: teaching is. All 
this plastering on of foreign stuff. Why plaster on at all 
when there's so much inside already? So much locked in? If 
only I could get it out and use it as working material. And 
not draw it out either. If I had a light enough touch it would 
just come out under its own volcanic power ... .Unsentimental and 
merciless and shockingly beautiful..." 

(Sylvia Ash ton-Warner) 

These are the words of a teacher. I read on and, as I do, the 
words resound with a familiar echo inside me. I could have said that. 
I have thought those thoughts and felt those. feelings . I am a teacher, 
too. I understand. And now, immediately, there is a bond between me 
and the written word which makes my reading intimately personal and 
deeply meaningful. 

Understanding through my own experience is the bond that unites 
me with everything that is not me. It is the path that brings me into 
relationship with the world of others. I live in my life space which 
looks entirely private and personal to me. But my private world 
overlaps with millions of other private worlds in many ways. It is 
also very different from other private worlds. 

When I role-play, I step into another private life space. I try 
to see things from someone else's point of view. By realizing what is 
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similar or common between this other world and mine, I discover the 
deep bond through which relationships are built. By experiencing 
differences, I enlarge and widen my own world. I may also begin to see 
differences not^as threats to myself and my values, but as new 
possibilities for learning. I am, then, more likely to approach 
someone different than mP with tolerance and a desire to understand, 
rather than with suspicion, hostility and def ensiveness . From another's 
point of 'view, I can also see myself as others see me and thereby 
have a clearer understanding of how I affect others and why they behave 
towards me as they do. 

I experience myself by moving, acting and interacting in the world. 
I experience others by hearing them, seeing thpm, reading about them. 
Hearing, seeing and reading satisfies the mind. In order to bring 
about meaningful organic understanding, my "intellectual" side has 
to be extended into an experience that touches my body and heart, as 
well as my mind. Role-playing is a method through which such an 
extension can happen. The ancient wisdom of a Chinese saying expresses 
it this way: 

"I hear and I forget; I see and I remember; I do and I understand." 

When .1 ask myself 'What is it like to be bUnd?', I can get an 
answer to my question in two ways. I can gather information through 
questioning, watching, reading about blind people. Another way is to 
close my eyes or blindfold myself and try to walk around in a room or in 
a busy street. The first method would possibly satisfy my curiosity 
for the time being. The second way would provide me with a deeply 
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lasting experience which, most likely, would affect my future ways of 
relating to blind people. However simplified, the above example 
clearly illustrates the function of role-playing. 

The experience is scientifically intangible, it is transitory and 
difficult to define in terPs of measurable "progress". Yet for those 
wtio are concerned with tae joyful and meaningful growth of the whole 
human being it is nevertheless a valid experience. 

Creativity is the essential ability of man which distinguishes 
him from the upper primates. It is the ability which enables him to 
overcome the limitations of his brain, his body and the material world. 
Role-playing is directly .'^pendent upon creative imagination. When 
actively practiced, it also enhances and stimulates creativity. When 
we pretend to be someone else, we leara to appreciate another's point of 
view and this is a vital part of the organic process of living and 
learning. It is the way in which a young child tries to grapple with 
things 'he does not comprehend. It is his most organic and original 
method of learning. Ultimately, world peace depends on the ability of 
people to accept and respect basic individual differences. If 
education is to enable human beings to further enhance their highest 
human qualities, this basic potential must be accepted and encouraged. 

For_the concerned classroom teacher the question then is: "How do 
-"f'do'it?" Many wonder if they need to have special training and acquire 
expertise before they can venture into using role-playing as a safe 
and appropriate activity in school. The fact is that role-playing is 
not a new technique. Neither teacher nor child need to learn it. 
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Pretending and play-acting are activities we have all engaged in at 
one time or another. 

The role of the teacher is to expand this inherent and natural 
activity into a constructive and insightful experience. In order to 
do this, the teacher must possess certain personal qualities. But 
these are not unique to the rol/e-playing situation. They are qualities 
which most teachers strive for all the time. 

For one thing, the teacher must be an open and spontaneous human 
being. He must be trusted by the children in his Classroom; his 
sincerity must not be doubted. Children must feel they can confide 
in him without fear of being betrayed. He must look upon the concerns 
of other people, regardless their age, with care, respect and genuine 
interest no matter how small or insignificant the problem seems to him. 
Children need to feel accepted for what they are in his presence. 
Suggestions for change must come as encouragement and support rather 
than biting criticism. 

Many teachers who possess these qualities are reluctant to engage 
in role-playing activities because they fear such activities will 
weaken classroom discipline. Some feel they need to have deep 
psychological knowledge in order to deal with personal and emotional 
issues. These concerns are understandable, but there are many ways 
in which the interested teacher can resolve them. 

One way is through self-education. A teacher may gain considerable 
knowledge and understanding of role-playing strategies by consulting 
various literary sources. Another way to learn about role-playing is 



by 'attending various inservice workshops. • He^e one may observe 
and practice many role-playing techniques. 

But even after reading and experiencing, soi.ie teachers feel * 
hesitant about their ability and competence to actually get started 
in their own classrooms. One of the most important ways to overcome 
this initial hesitancy is not to expect too much of yourself or the 
children". Begin with short sessions. As you become more experienced, 
the activity may be expanded accordingly. 

Student concentration and absorption are essential objectives in 
any role-playing activity. To prepare children for a role-playing 
activity, it is sometiittes helpful to devote a few minutes to simple 
concentration exercises. They may be encouraged to close their eyes 
and listen to sounds outside the room, inside the room or to the sound 
of their own breathing. The imagination can be brought into action by 
suggesting that they try to visualize what Is causing the sounds they 
hear. Later this might be dramatized. For example, if a voice is 
heard from outside the classroom, the children might be asked to 
imagine the^j)erson the voice belongs to, and then sit, walk or gesture 
the way this person would. 

Next, simple charades and warm-up exercises might be introduced. 
Make sure everybody is working at the same time. Many children need 
to practice without being watched by others before they can feel 
safe in presenting themselves in a role. 

; Q 

No matter how simple the enactment pr how humorous, always encourage 
sincerity and absorption and discourage the showing off of so called 
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dramatic talent.* The concern of the t'eacher should be to promote 
genuine and insightful experiencing on the part of children, and 
not with the. maintenance of . "acceptable'v'^ Behavior . It may be 
necessary to tolerate some "bad" English and, perhaps, some coarse 
language - but only if it is genuinely part of the character explored 
and not a simple attention-seeking or testing device. A sensitive and 
accepting teacher will soon learn to differentiate ^between the two 
uses . 

Skillful questioning is a key device on the teacher's part. Pay -^X 

attention to detail. Ask questions about the character's appearance, 

bodily mannerisms, voice, clothing, environment, etc. After the* 

^xpfernals are established, ask questions which explore inner motivation. 

.("Show me why your character does this.", rather than, "What is he 

doing?") Ask what the thoughts and feelings of, the character are while 

* 

the child is performing the action. Accept the child's interpretation 
don't impose your own opinions aad motivations. 

The teacher's most important function during the role-playing 
session is to listen and wabcb^'for^the relevant cues from the chilJicn. 
He must allow each child to be his own director. But whenever the 'actors' 
have difficulty in starting, or if they "get stuck" during an enactment, 
a teacher may use his own skills to stimulate action. 

The non-participating members of the class may be encouraged to 
ask questions of, or make suggestions to, th^ actors. This procedure 
may be helpful in maintaining their interest. It is also Important to 
follow up the enactment with discussion so that those who watched will 
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have an opportunity . to share their own thoughts and feelings about the 
problem. 

Selecting the problem silu'ation is a decisive step. Whether or 
not the children are involved in this decision, 4t^'is essential that 
they see the problem as relevant and meaningful to them. Selection of 
the problem may depend on the needs of the individual'-'learners as well 
as the specific educational- goals .of the teacher, 

In order to develop better understanding of oneself and oth^ers, 
the teacher may select a problem which is ''personally relevant to one 
or several children in the classroom. An example might be the 
problem shyness in the classroom. Children might enact various 
situations in which they feel personally shy or embarrassed. Later 
they could try out various ways of behaving to lessen such anxiety^ A 
general discussion might follow about what makes peo.ple,feel shy. I*s 
shyness only a problem for chtldren? Do you know any shy adults? How 
do you know someone i s • embarrassed? What can you do to help them feel 

0 

more at ease? 

/ 

Another problem which might be examined is that of individual ^ 
differences among people. Role-playing may help the child to be more 
accepting of others. By seriously enacting the role of someone who is 
very different from himself, the child may y'ain insight into the 
feelings and motivations of himself and otheirs. 

Interpersonal problems such as fightirg or stealing may be 
e.%amined in a ro^e-playing setting. The i)urpose may be. to- help the 
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child to find! an alternative solution to his problem. For example, 
it might be instructive to enact a situation where two people get into 
a fistfight. (It is helpfjul to practice mock-fighting under controlled 

circumstances such as slowl motion or to drum beat before hand.) This 

1 

might be followed by questions to stimulate discussion. How do you feel 
after the fight? About yourself? About the other person? Can you 
replay the situation and fihd an alternative ending? 

Social issues are usua^^^ deep concern, particularly to 
teenagers. New social relationships and situations can be enacted 
and explored in a safe and supportive environment where concerns are 
shared i. This will holp stude-ts gain confidence and spare them 

much discomforl in real life situations. Problems such as: selecting 
your guests for a party, taking our girlfriend out for a meal, 
resolving disputes with parents, and so on can be dealt with in a 
role-playing setting. The outcome may be that the participant 
learns more appropriate social behaviors. 

[njovrr«nL in learning can he stimulated through enactment of topics 
i^i - . iL ^ti^^n ^ '/iHu literature. i\n issue might be 

•)resL/. -ir. . -i.oi: ijlI u\^ro\\^'d m making a decision if 
you arc the lit^ad of a state or country? How do you feel about being 
responsible for the fate of thousands of people?". Perhaps a 
description of a situation will spark a role-playmg activity: "You 
have read about skyjack ings in the newspaper. Enact such an event. 
Discuss the feelings and thoughts of the people involved in such a 
situation." Another is le might be the actions of Arab terrorists 
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and the.deci?ion of the Austrian govemrient to give in to tneir demands. 
Such a sixuation might enacted from various points of view and be 
contrived to lead to different endings. 

Reading and the enjoviiient of literature can be greatly enhanced 
by the use of role-playing. A teacher might choose to enact a 
story read in class. The story of Romeo and Juliet can be a departure 
point to explore such problems as inter- racial or*inter-f aith marriages, 
or parental disapproval of their childrens' friends. The result may 
be that children will find their reading more enjoyable and meaningful. 

Role-playing may enrich and enliven any reading activity* 
Depending on the age and ability of the children, the nature of the 
reading material, and the specific educational goal, the teacher may 
choose to simply have the children xole-piay the characters and 
enact the situation. Or ho may translate the conflict or problem^ 
into a situation which is l^.iliar to the children. The role-playing 
session may precede or follow the reading experience, depending on the 
specific needs of the children and the goals of the teacher. 

It IS hoped thcit th, UL:,^estions and examples presented here'will 
encuurage teachers to uLiJize role-playing activities in their 
\classrooms. A list of basic readings is included here to help the 
i^n,terest;ed teacher get started. Yes, it can be a psky venture but it 
i^l a risk wc^rth taking if one is committed to an instructional approach 
in which acceptance .nd understanding of each individual's uniqueness are 
guiding principles. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 



Barnes, Douglas. "Drama in the English Classroom," National Council of 
Teachers of English, Illinois, 1968. 

This discussion, based on work, done at the Anglo-American 

Seminar on the Teaching of English held at Dartmouth College 

in 1966, places drama and dramatic experiences within an overall / 

conception of the activities of the English classroom. It assumes 

that the central task of the Epglish lesson is to help the pupil 

use his native language to deal with his experience both as an 

individual and as a participant in groups. 

Chesler, Mark and Fo^:, Robert. "Role-playing Methods in the Classroom," 
Science Research Associates Inc., Chicago, 1966. 

This booklet discusses the theoretical background of role-playing 
and gives a step-by-step discussion of how to use role-playing in 
the classroom. There are sample role-playing situations; 
suggestions on how to get started; advice on when to be cautious; 
discussions of the appropriateness of role-playing for children 
of various ages and backgrounds; and case studies of groups of 
teachers and students using role-playing under a variety of 
circumstances and for a variety of reasons. 

Haggerty, Joan. Please Miss, Cm I Play God ?, Methuen and Corrpany, 
London, 1966. 

Miss Haggerty describes her experience using drama with British 
slum children and shows how, in spite of many difficulties, 
the mob of dirty children slowly learn to discipline themselves 
through their involvement with "making plays". Written with 
warmth, compassion and deep sincerity in a very enjoyable style. 

Shafto] , F R, and Shaftei, (J. Rol-j-pl aying i'or Soc ia l Values , i' roiiL ice-flai I , Inc 
Ln.;lowood Cliffs, N.J., 19b7. 

This -hook concentrates on the use of ro Lc-p lav i n;-; to ^---.plorc 
■,roup behavior and the dileninias of the cliild as he searches tor 
his identity and personal values. A series of story situations 
are included togethe'r with suggestions on how to utilize them 
for roie-playing purposes. The stories purposely deal with 
typical dilemmas of childhood and early adolesce. ce. 

Way, Brian. Development Through Drama ,. Longmans, London, 1967. 

The book discusses both theoretical and practical issues with regard 
to the use of dramatic methods to facilitate an education which 
concerns itst-if with the fullest i)0ssible development of tlie whole 
person. Full of good ideas and very specitic practical 
suggestions. A valuable resource book. 
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LISTEiaNG .VND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
R. Vance Peavy / 
University of Victoria 

Nearly all studies of usage ratios between written and oral 
communication show listening to be the most important, in quantitative 
terms, of the four basic communication processes: reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. The average adult spends about 45% of his 
waking time in listening activities while talking, reading, and writing 
take 30%, 16% and 9% respectively. The two adult activities which 
are most used in daily living — speaking and listening — get very little 
systematic attention in school. Most speech experience is extra- 
curricular or given meagre attention in language arts or literature 
and writing courses. Listening education is even more scarce. Music 
teachers, language arts teachers, and the occasional teacher who is a 
model of good listening provide most of the listening instruction 
in schools. Dr. Harry Goldman concluded an impressive study at 
iloluiibia liuvLT' ity with the remarks: 

lii .Mir --M'iotv, reading and listening constitute- tlio b<^.LL loci ^ 
oi learning; as well as the prime media of social iiU(^rc<mr~t ... 
In the fulfillmont of these roles, the importance of reading has 
never been questioned. Recently listening is receiving 
increased attention. * 

Why has listening received so little attention in formal education? 
Certain false assumptions which have been widely held in educational 
circles have operated to obscure the importance of listening training. 
Five of these false assumptions are: 

I. Listening is largely a matter of intelligence . There is a 
relationship between listening and measures of intelligence. 



However, when language factors are controlled, the correlation 

is limited, to say the least. Listening score correlation 

coefficients range from .36 with the group intelligence scores down 

to .22 with the use of individual intelligence tests • Coefficients of 

this low order suggest a weak relationship between listening and 

academic intelligence. Further, it is not uncommon to find individuals 

of high intelligence with extremely poor listening skills. 

I 

2. . Listening is based on hearing acuity . While a minimum of 
physiological hearing is necessary for listening, the facts are that 
only 3 to 6% of the school population suffers sufficient heari|ig loss 
to impair classroom learning. Low listening skills afflcct about 95Z 
of the school population. 

3. We practice listeniuc^, every day so that we don't need formal 
training in listening . Studies point out that we practice and reinforce 
faults in listening more than listening skills. Variation in listening 
comprehension in the school classroom is at least as variable as reading 
comprehension. Develoi)Lng listening skills is a curriculum problem a 

'[he bust way to^learn a s*:ill is direcL pravJ.* ■ in tii-it bkili. "Good 
listening habits are Launlit, not caught." 

3 . Learning to reaa is more important tiian learning to liste n . 
Ihis is a widely held assai.rption and probably the r ost significant 
a[id detrimental false assunrption of tho five I have listed. Virtually 
all interpersonal living — family living, friendships, work relationships, 
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and professional conduct such as teaching, social work, religion, and 
recreational activities, are based primarily on listening. Further, 
important political actions such as voting are based on opinions 
derived from radio and television listening rather than reading. 
Children gain virtually all of their political, economic, and religious 
beliefs by listening to television and to the adults around them. 
Peer group psychology and adolescent development is based on person- 
to-person talking and listening. 

Careful reading of the literature on listening tells us that many 
factors outside of intelligence determine listening performance; and 
that we are much more significantly influenced by what we listen to 
than what we say, read or write. 

We might as well face the fact that every teacher is a teacher of 
listening. Many teachers teach more listening faults than listening 
skills. What teachers need is not blame for overlooking systematic 
teaching of helpful listening skills or blame for teaching faulty 
listening habits; they need training for themselves in the art and 
science of listening. 

Probably the most effective method we liave for -..o t^^uoimig of 
effective listening skills is to be good listeners ourselves. No 
teacher just naturally becomes a good listener. Listening is learned. 
Just consider the act of asking a question of a child in the classroom. 
Do we really carefully listen to the child's answers — or do we just 
check to see if he gave us back what we wanted? A teacher rarely 
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asks a question in the classroom for which she does not have an answer. 
This is precisely what she has been taught to do. Actually, the 
practice of asking children questions for which we have predetermined 
answers is a method of showing the ignorance of the one being asked. 
Teachers must recognize that communication is a two-way process. 
Careful classroom listeners are patient and they allow sufficient time to 
listen together , 

A classroon listening atmosphere is free of emotional tensions 
and aggresiveness and it comtines enthusiasm with an unhurriedness. 
Competitive activities reduce the possibilities for listening. Seats 
in rows are not conducive to listening — small groups are. Li^^tenin^ 
comers with materials children want to listen ^o , and discuss, arc 
needed to encourage a listening-sharing-learning process. 

Classroom listening experience should encompass a wide range of 
experiences. Children like to listen to distant sounds in the .street, 
to footsteps in the hall, to sounds of their own bodies and to sounds 
made by various objects. They \ it c I. Ils'^jii i:,\)r:'\ . • .s. 

They listen to music, especially if thev .iie i\ h \ - - one 

UiUsie L'l tlieir own choosing. iiiev iiL-. i ■ . ... s-- 

csnecially if they are givca improvising, role-pia\ mg , or dramatic 
variations to play with in the realm of human voice, 

^klny children respond to speech listening activities such as reading 
and listening to one's own poetry, making speeches and reacting to 
speeciies on the basis of what has been heard. 

nasic tool for listening , A basic took for listening is feedback . 
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Feedback is the process of returning a person's message to hi^i so that 
he knows that you understand (or don't). Feedback messages typically • 
begin with such statement-; as: "What 1 hear you saying is.,,", 
"The message I'm gritting fron you is,,,,", "What I understand is,,.;" 
Feedback is not evaluation. Feedback does not judge. Feedback does 
not correct. Feedback does let the other person know (a) that you are 
listening to him, and (b) just what ipessage you got from him. 
Feedback example: 

During gym, a boy refused to jump into the water- "The water is 
too CO Id • and I don't fe^l well." 

Teacher feedback reply: "You don't feel well and the water seems 
cold. You wish you didn't have to jump into the water today." 

Non-feedback reply: 

"The water is fine. You are the one who is all wet. You've just 
got cold feet — next thing you'll probably be crying like a baby. Around 
here the rule is in the pool or dovm to the principal's oi-iice." 

Tlie feedback reply conmunicate.^ respocL and acceptance of the 
message. Resistance is dinunishcd. The hoy's riessage is taken seriously 
a:\d i\c is not blaried nor attacked. 

An CAair.pk! of rrvM_K>^i for foc d'oaclv : 

leacher: 'O.K., iUuehirds, please open your notebooks to or.crcisc 
1^ and do part two on a piece of scrap paper — check witli ine before 
i.,(ung to part three. Susan, I'd like you to tell me v;iiat you heard 
rie .-,ay." 

In this example the teacher is askin;^ for feedback. She is aUcin;^ 
Sujan to ^;ive back her message on instructions. 
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In t\ie classroom, a teacher can take a number of steps to promote 
listening by using feedback herself and teaching children to use 
^feedback, / 

^^^P Let children know that you wafit feedback. Unles$ this can be 
conveyed in a genuine way children will not respond. A teacher who 
requests feedback on her performance, on her own communication, even 
on her person, must be prepared for children's responses. For a child ^ 

to give feedback he must knovT'that he -wlli -riotr be-crtti^^^-,-^de^e€l 

with, attacked or ridiculed for giving feedback. 

.^i£E^- Identify what you want feedback on. - Receiving feedback on 
instructions is one thing. Getting feedback on how your voice sounds 
is another. Indiscriminate feedback often deteriorates into complain- 
ing, personal grievance-giving or idle talk. 

Slep_3. General classroom feedback sessions should be planned. 
Impulsive group feedback sessions which involve many or all of the 
children in a classroom are not as effective as sessions which are 
regularly scheduled and prepared for. Both children and teacher .ued 
to agree on which main aspett.s nf clasbrooni activity are to re'coive 
feedback. Feedback is always from person to person, however, 1:1 a 
classroom many children nay want to y/ivc (and receive) feedback on the 
same topic. 

St££_4. Encourage feedback by using silence and by using verbal 
encouragement. If a teacher wants a child to react she must be willing 
to s[)ov patience and remain silent. So:iietimes gentle, encouraging 
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words suGh as "yes," "have you other thoughts/* etc., will encourage 
'the other person to react with feedback. 

Steg_5. A skilled feedback-user pays close attention to non-verbal 
replies. "He smiled with his teeth but not with his eyes." We 

r 

often react to another's messages with gesture, posture ji.d ^;uv'einent. 

Step 6 . Ask open-ended and clarifying questions while avoiding 
"fact" oriented questions and "Perry Mason" quizzing. Stop asking 
"Why?". "Why" questioris put the other person on the defensive—they 
lead to justification, explanations and rationalization. They do not 
elicit feedback. Instead try to use "What?" questions: "What are your 

thoughts?" "What I understand is Is that what you mean?" and "How?" 

questions, "How do you mean", "How does that work?", "How I hear that 
is " 

.... 

Step 7 . Use statements that encourage feedback. "Can you say more 
about that?", "You feel that...", "What I understand is " 

Step 8 > Reward feedback. Express your apprcnation. Point r 
feeaback helps you. Give feedback to individual childten--this tt 1 1 , 
each child that you .are listening to him, that you valut2 undor .indi::,'. ^ 
and that you are involved in what has Importance to hitn. AL^curaio 
feedback promotes active listening. 

Listening serves two fundamental purposes. The first is to 
secure information. Listening tells us what is going on or how 
something is happening. It is estimated that 98% df our informatiou 
comes to us through our ears and our eyes. When we listen to a person, 
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we usually also look at him. Thus intense listening includes looking. 
A great de.-^l of clasSiToom listening is the receiving of information. 

The second primary goal of listening is that listening provides 

emotional health and well-being. To be really li^^tened to is to be 

healed. Almost all therapeutic practice rests on deep listening. 

4400 years ago Ptahhopet, a pharaoh, instructed his staff thusly: 

An official who must listen to the pleas of his clients should 
listen patiently ^and without rancor, because a petitioner wants 
attention to what he says even more than the accomplishing of 
that for which he came. 

Modern workers in human relations know that when an individual has one 

friend who will patiently and non-judgingly listen to him say just what 

it is that concerns, puzzles or troubles him,-- then his whole outlook 

on the world can find relief and take a turn towards health. 

The children of a classroom (and the teachers in a school) are 
social beings. Their daily lives are influenced by emotional conflict, 
misunderstanding, fears, hopes and needs to be loved and accepted. 
Therefore therapeutic listening should not pe niissing in a school. 
Moreover .both chiljlren and staff benefit from careful, non-evalviat i 
listening. A few guidelines which help us in therapeutic libtLniui. 'itc 

1. Be quick to spot a ^'troubled" person. Unusual quietness, 
loud laughing, tears, unruliness, looks of deep sadness, behaving in 
distracted fashion, inability to respond—all are signs that careful 
listt:ning is called for. Our first thought here is to provide an open 
and empathetic ear. 

2. Pay attention. Listen to the person, look at the person, try 
to hear completely and accurately just what he is saying. Don't allow 



yourself to become "infected'* with strong emotions such as anger, 
sadness, bitterness, but let them flow by and catch the message of 
the other person. 

3. Confine yourself to tliree types of response: (a) encouraging 
bounds such as "yes," "I see," "Uh-huh," "oh", (b) silence and head- 
nodHing — try patient silence, "thoughtful head nods," keeping a 
receptive posture and attentive face and gaze, (c) feed-back to the 
person what you hear him saying. By paraphrasing or reflecting, give 
the person back the message which you get from him. 

4. Do not quiz or probe for more facts. Therapeutic listening is 
not aimed at getting additional information. It is aimed at accepting ' 
feelings, clarifying and understanding* Inquisitive questions 
communicate to the other person that "l am curious." What is needed Is 
the communication that, "1 am lis)Leuing and understanding," nof^I am 
curious . " * 

5. Refrain from evaluating what the speaker says. No matter how 
peculiar or unfitting the speaker's words seem to you, it is imperative 
that you as listener suspend your judgment and keep from passing a moral 
evaluation. In no case should tl:e listener give advice' even when advice 
I > ar,iVLiJ for. In the case where a listener feels compelled to give his 
jpinion, every effort should be made to make clear that it is just that: 
^^^^ ^ILLLLLSIL' person \s opinion does not ^liecessarily fit any other 
person's frame of mind or predicament. 

6. Finally, the therapeutic listener keeps faith in the speaker's 
ability to solve his own problem. By listening, one person provides 
another person with personal working space within which he can gain 
perspectives, wrestle with his dilemmas, and grow toward solutions. 

It is extremely important to remember that the listener provides 
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listening . Careful, patient listening is f^K^ core of human caring/ 
responsiveness, healing and respect. f 

I have done a bit of informal research into what characteristics 
school chiJ\dren find most distasteful in their adult 'listeners . Briefly, 
these are: 

1. Condescension . The teacher talks and listens "down" to the 
student. "The teacher ' hears my first few sentences and tells me what 
is wrong with what I think or what I'm doing." "Makes me "feel that I'm 
the stupidest kid in the world." "Tells me I'll know better when I'm 
older." 

2. Interruptions . "The teacher asks me what I think— -juct as 
soon as I get started she interrupts me."' "I want to be listened to, 
not lectured to." ' ' - 

- 3. Substitutions . The teacher, rather than listening to the child 
te^ls him that he should be thinking or doing something Qlse. "When 
I get into the communication game with my teacher, I feel like he 
sends in the substitute team every time I get started. I never get to 
follow up what I really want to talk abotitr, I end up having, to follow 
his lead." "he is always telling me about his o\n experiences." 

A. Conditional receptivity . "My teacher is pleasant and listens 
until I bring up something he hasn't thought of or doesn't want to 
talk about. Then he switches on the nasties — our conversation can flip 
from pleasant to unpleasant just like that." "If I'm not going to buy 
his product then his listening switches light off."- ' - . 

5' Phony attitude . "When my teacher is listening, if I start 
talking about something he doesn't know much about, he pretends to know 



all about it. Right then I know th^.t he isn't listening — he's just , 
on a status'^trip,"' "Often in class a kid is tatklng* and the ceach^ 
is listening. Suddenly the teacher breaks in and corrects or tops the 
kid — she is always pretending to know more than she really does." 

On the other. hand there are certain characteristics ^of the 
teacher- listener that many children and adolescents like: 

1. The teacher recognizes that I have a problem and is eager 
to listen even if he ^an't'do anything about my problem; 

2. He remembers me and recognizes me as a person — not jli§t one 
of those knotheads. " 

3. He listens — he doean't pressure me — he i'sn't always on the run 
looking at his watch, shuffling papers, heing impatient; 

' He is friendly , seems glad to see j.e — he will listen to me 
just talk without giving me advice or correcting me; 

5. He asks me questions that help me think about things I hadn't 
thought about before. , I don't feel quizzed by his questions — he 
actually seems intprestud in ine . ' 

CONCLUSION 

My experience of fifteen years in education and cherapy has 
taught me that listening is the closest thing to magic which we humans 
have. Many of us have not learned effective listening .skills . For thi 
^ficiency we should not be blamed, rather we should be trained. I 
truly beliei;e°that the teacher wh<5^ learns to use the basic tool of 
feedback both in informational and therapcuuic communication will have 
taken a great step toward listening effectiveness. 

i o4 



There are many sub-skills which tor ^ther constitute careful 
listening. To lea\A these we need supervised practice. I am in -the 
business of educating for listening. I have^little faith that what I 
write or what others write about listening will bring on any great 
changes in listening behavior . I believe that teachers., principals, 
parents who actively participate in Workshop or Vdoing" learning can 
radically improve their listening skills. To develop listening skill 
means both to unlearn faulty habits and to acquire new, effective 
behaviors. To do this we need the help (feedback, mainly) like- 
minded persons who are receptive to learning by do^'ng. 

To me one of the greatest benefits to be gained by improving one' 
own listening skills is that one becomes a healthy model for young, 
imitative learners. In thie sense, one's life becomes a constant 
source of healing and growth for others. I will close with an actual 
poem written by a student who appreciated his teacher-listener: 

A POEM TO A TEACHER* 



I cannot write poetry, yet how else 

can I tell. 
How tell of this man among men — 

not tall, not fair; 
Brir'-ing no gifts, speaking no harsh 

words. 

How tell of the miracle he wrought: 
the loosening of the cords binding 
my soul, the cutting of the 
strings which draw tight the 
shutters of my mind. 
^ How else can I tell you of his 

listening heart. 

*Taken from: Ginott, H. Teacher and Child . New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1972, p. 316. 
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INDIVIDUiVLIZED READING: THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 
Theodore P. Mork 
Western Washington State College 



Active pupil involvement. Constant str:^ving toward individual 
productivity in reading and language. Careful, continuous, cooperative 
planning and evaluation. That's the first six months of an Individual- 
ized Reading Progr^. 

I have been asked often where and how I would begin in setting up 
an Individualized Reading Program. Let me start by saying that there is 
no single way far every Individualized Reading Program to begin, since 
not every program is identical nor does every . ^acher operate in the 

i 
I 

same way. (it has often interested me that we teach prospective and 

in-service teaC|hers about, individual differences if||| children and that we 

1 

must accommodatje those differences, and then we cJ >se our eyes to the 
notion of individual differences as they might exist in teachers, and 
expect tiiem all \o teach the same way.) 

\ 

I am saying t'^at Individualized Reading Programs may differ from 

teacher to teacher .\ However, in Individualized Reading Programs there 

\ 

should be several elements in comijtion. Stating those elements will 

\ 
\ 

clarify my view of wh^t Individualized Reading (IR)is or is not and will 
1 provide a common understanding of the program we v^s^nt to begin. 

\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 
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First of all, IR is not necessarily one-to-one teaching. It may 
be, but it must go bL-yond that. Obviously, there are many activities 
or learning experiences from which many or all children in a given 



class can profit. try to teach the same specific skill one-at-a- 

time to several children who are about equally ready for it is grossly 
inefficient, and hardly defensible. IR includes whole-class teaching and 
small-group tea:hing as well as one-to-one teaching. 

Second, whether the teaching is large-group or one-to-one, there is 
a strong element of self-selection. Reading material is chosen by the 
child, altnough occasionally with some assistance from the teacher to 
help improve the ability to make wise choices. In group discussion, as 
well as in one-to-one situations the element of choice and self- 
selection is evidenced in the chil(/s responses. In other words, we 
are talking about a situation in which the teacher's questioning is open 
unded, so there is seldoin a single "right" answer. Instead, 'any 
honestly offered cmswcr is accepted. Some are refined..- Some later 
rejected for various specific, reasons. Others <ire offered, Tiie child 
is given the opportunity to respond as an individual. He learns that 
his idea is as acceptable as anyone else's. I'll have to clarify this 
point later. Suffice it to say here, that IR rests strongly on self - 
selection of reading material, of responses in group discussions, and of 
responses given individually in waiting. 

Third, Individualized Reading includes periods of sharing in wiiich 
children share, under teacher direction, certain of their books and what 
tht^y have done as activities with their h<u)ks. 
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Fourth, the majority of word attack skills and comprehension skills 
are taught briefly and then practiced extensively in children's silent 
Reading, in writing, and in conferences and whole-class discussions. / 

Fifth, small groups of children are formed for specific purposes, 
such as a specific skill-need, a common interest, or a mutual desire to 
work together. When the purpose of the group has been met, it is 
disbanded. Never would one group of children remain in the same group for 
months at a time. 

By now it should be clear that I am not talking about any of the 
prescribed, ready-made programs into which I can insert a child based on 
some test or placement inventory, and then let the program take 
responsibility for what the child does next. That's the responsibility 
of the teacher along with the child. 

While this sketch can hardly be considered complete, it provides a 
common frame of reference from which we can now proceed to a discussion ^ 
of the beginning steps in establishing an Individualized Reading Program. 
^r\niat's needed? Active pupil involvement. A striving toward individual 
productivity in reading and language. Careful, continuous, cooperative 
planning and evaluation. ^ 

One way of developing active pupil involvement is for the teacher 
to provide some sort of input, then expect the children to respond. One 
of my favorite techniques is to read part or all of a book to the class 
and then help the children to respond with their own thinking. Sometimes 
this can take the form cf setting a problem situation and having children 
offer possible solutions. I have used The Peasant's Pea Patch 
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(a Russian folktale translated by Guy Daniels, New York: Delacorte 

Press, 1971) with adu^^ and had them respond the same way children do. 

The tale begins 

A certain peasant once planted a big patch of peas. The 
peas grew wondrously well, but just when he was about to 
harvest them, a flock of cranes came flying along, swooped 
down, and began to gobble them up. 

"Just you wait I" the peasant thought. "I'll fix youl" 

My question to the group is "How will he fix the cranes? What 
might he do?" The answers coming from the group include: "Shoot them," 
"Use a net," "Make a scarecrow (scarecrane) "Trap them." While the 
individuals are responding I am writing on the chalkboard. 

My next step is to ask questions about one or mare of the ideas. 
"Why a scarecrow? What will I want the scarecrow to do (or look like)? 
What will we have to do in building the scarecrow? Will we want it to 
make noise?" This is a whole-group activity. Part of my intent is to 
push the participants (children or adults) to think further than they 
have previously thought. After we have developed quite fully one or 
more of the possible solutions, I have the participants take the part of 
the author. I re-read that first paragraph, and give them the charge 
to write their stories. (Young children may do no more than draw 
their solutions and dictate their stories to be recorded right on their 
pictures.) We share some of the stories. (Occasionally I have to share 
mine firsV to get it started.) Invariably the participants (children or 
adults) want to kn ow the book* solution , and often those offered by 
children are liked better than the original author's idea. That's not 
generally the case with adults and The Peasant's Pea Patch which goes on 
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He got a pall of vodka, poured It Into a trough and mixed 
some honey In with It.,.. 

Another approach Is to use a book that establishes a certain pattern 
and ha've children try to emulate the pattern. A book. of this type that 
I have used many times with children, which has resulted In active 
pupil Involvement, is Remy Charllp's Fortunately (New York: Scholastic, 
1964). This Is a delightful book which establishes a pattern. 
"Fortunately, ...a friend lent him an airplane. Unfortunately the motor 
exploded. Fortunately there was a parachute in the airplane. Unfortunately 
there was a hole in the parachute. Fortunately..." All you need is a 
starting line and the children as a group can put together a "fortunately 
...unfortunately" stor\ , The next step I use is the writing of 
individual "fortunately - unfortunately!' stories and the subsequent 
sharing and discussing of the stories. The responses are individual. The 
learning is individualized. 

The writing becomes individual seatwork. It holds purpose for 
children. Children enjoy it. To a large extent It replaces workbook 
activities and other contrived seatwork. It might be Important to point 
out that this writing places considerable emphasis on practice in phoneme- 
grapheme associations. 

This same kind of active child involvement can be achieved through 
group discussion based on themes and using frames^ as described by ^ob 
and Marlene McCracken In the book Reading Is Only the Tiger's Tail 
(San Rafael, California: Leswing Press, 1972). 
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A second type of activlty^^hich tends to develop active pupil 
involvement is SSR, Sustained Silent^ Riding (Hant, McCracken, Mork). 
SSR is a time during the school day when the oniy acceptable behavior in 
the classroom is. silent reading. Everyone reads. Teacher included. 
Each reader selects a book he wants to read. He is not allowed to 
interrupt anyone else. "Silent] y get as many ideas from your book as you 



can." 



I 



Following the reading, sharing is voluntary. When the teacher 
shares with the children a part of his book, the children gradually 
begin to share ideas from theirs. Here is an excellent opportunity for 
the teacher to help extend the child's comprehension (note I said 
"extend," not "check on"). It also provides an opportunity to involve 
other children iti the learning situ^atiort by asking questions o^ those 
who have listened to the one cfiild's sharing^ 

So far I have emphasized three types of activities, all which help / 
to devalop active pupil involvement, 1) Reading to the children and t ' 
leading them to individual writing, 2) Sustained Silent Reading, and / 
3) Sharing and subsequent exploring of ideas children get from their' 

books. / 

/ 

One other aspect of Individualized Reading should be emjiliasized, i.e., 
the independent work period. This is merely a period of ^lie during which 
children are working on their various activities (generally self-chosen) 
in relation to the book(s) they h^ve been reading. This can also be the 
time when ost or all of the children are working on the writing or 
individual responding that has been introduced by the teacher. While 
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children are doing their independent seatwork, the teacher is generally 
working with one child. and then another on specific skills. These may 
' include helpiag a child clarify the ideas he wants' to" write down or it 
might include some brief . teaching or ret^aching on the formation of a 
certain letter.* (It should be pointed out, however, that ideas get 
first emphasis here. Mechani'cs, wfiile important, must be relegated to 
a secondary position.) 

The expectation is that all children will be actively/involved in' . 
the various parts. "Individual productivity and involvement become 
exti^ lely important. It becomes a central concern in the regular 
grianning and evaluation that takes place right from the start and that* 
continues throughout the program. Perhaps questions to be asked of ^ 
children will help to clarify this point. 

Prior to an independent work period: "Is t^iere anyone who does not 
know what he is going to do first during the Independent Work Period? 
What are you going to do. Tommy? Mary? Louise? Do you also know what 
you* re going to do after you finish with that' activity? What are the 
activities you can choose from?" 

During, or at the conclusion of t^ Independent Work Period: "Did 
you get a lot of good, worthwhile work done during this period? Was it 
a productive period for you? Were you able to keep your mind on wh^at you 
were doing? Were there things that got in your way and kept you frc 
being productive? Wliat were thuy? What can we do about them?" 

These are only a few examples of questions that can be asked of 
ciiildren. Obviously, the intent is to make the child aware that his 
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progress is his business as much as the teachers. The child has 
to be« accountable , too., 

* « 

This planning anti evaluation are not one-time endeavors. They 

take place repeatedly. Every day. Sometimes several times a day. 

The teacher takes the children's work seriously, and expects children 

to do the same. As the teacher deals with individual children she works 

toward getting spe'cific commitments from them. When she asks the child 

what he's going to be workin^^ on and the child responds, there is a 

definite commitment. Children are like adults in that if they have made 

a definite commitment, they generally feel obligated to follow through on 

that commitment, whereas if the commitment is vague and ill defined, 

there is little likelihood that, it will be honored. 

Children need help in learning to plan and to evaluate. The only 
way they learn to do^ this is by being involved in these activities. 
We can help them plan and evaluate by asking them questions that will 
force them to think about their learning and their behavior. If we 
expect them to do this, they do. The more we expect them to help plan 
and evaluate, the better ^they get at it. 

Now let's ask our initial question again: How does one get started 
with an Individualized Reading Program? One easy way to begin is with 
daily periods of Sustained Silent Reading. Each child needs a book he 
wants to read and that he can read. Start with about five minutes of 
Sustained Silent Reading without any interruptions. Gradually increase 
this to ten minutes and then fifteen, up to as much as half an hour a day 
(regardless of grade level) . 



The reading of (getting ideas from) books quite naturally leads to 
talking about bcoks and sharing ideas from books. This can lead 
naturally to further exploration of ideas related to books and then to 
writing in relation to books. The writing,- or the drawing, or the doing 
in relation to the ideas in books leads naturally to more talking about 
books, sharing the writing, drawing, etc.,*either with the class or 
with the teacher in a private conference. Based on specific needs of 
children as recognized by the teacher, various specific skills are 
taught (introduced or re t aught ) . Throughout all of these activities or 
"parts" of Individualized Reading, the overriding factor that can lead to 
success is the continuous cooperative planning and evaluation always 
directed toward^ active student involvement and individual productivity. 



r. 

i 
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THE TEAQIING OF POETRY: PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES 
Bryan N.S. Gooch 
University of Victoria 



There is no question that the teaching of poetry c^ present 
\ many problems for the instructor. There is also no question that the 

teaching of poetry has often created many problems for the student. 



\ there may seem to be two sets of difficulties here, the truth is 

\ that pie sets are connected absolutely because of the very nature of 

jDjrtx ani 
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the suDjrtT and because, for v^e at least, it seems intellectually and 
pedago^cally hazardous to separate problems of students from problems 
of teachers. To maKe the latter separation, of course, is to indicate 
that what the teacher does .las nothing to do with what the student does, 
and possibly there are those amongst us who, in fatigue and exasperation, 
would take that position and would speak of the "realities" — whatever 
those are — of the classroom situation. Better it is, though, always 
to keep in mind, despite the fatigue and the exasperation, what can be 
achieved, what is to be done, what knowledge is to be obtained, what 
beauty is to be beheld, and what truth, ultimately, may be revealed. The 
teacher who losas his ideals loses surely the very motivation for good 
teachiag; indeed, he may »^lose something of himself in the process. It is 
in fact the fatigue and exasperation which can drive one again lo seek 
the ideals, to come to grips again with the theory, and it is, in pSrt, 
fatigue and exasperation, caused by the fact that so many students have 
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been "put off" poetry, which determines the focus of m^,^cuss£oh iti /' 
this paper. t 

What is presented is, as the title of this ' discussion suggests 



concentration on the problems andr a reaffirmation of the principles / 



/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 



related to the teaching of poetry. The focus is a personal one, and, 
■ the ideas set forth are not the result of laborious searches in the/' 
catacombs of one or more impressive libraries -- I am reminded ths/t 
King George the Fifth is said once to have referred to the Cambridge 
Library, because of its appearance, naturally, as a "powerhouse of 
learning" — but, rather, the ideas are the result of many" hours spent 
with university students as they have tried to come to grips with the 
mysteries of an art form they have frequently misunderstood, not 
understood, or even actively disliked. My own fatigue and exasper- 
ation arise from finding year after year such prevalent attitudes in 
students; and my feelings grow somewhat as I find that the students' 
difficulties and dismay can be mended. And if the mending can take 
place when the students reacli- the university, it can take place earlier; 
indeed, in many instances I am certain the "disrepair" need not be necessary. 

What is given now, then, is given in the hope that certain notions 

\ 

will in some instances at least^help to minimise the harm which can be 
done to the attitude of young people to poetry. What is given is in 
line with Samuel Johnson's, pleasure in the portrayal o£ general nature 
in general terms. I propose no panacea, for idealist though I may be I 
can work no magic. Rather, with Robert Frost, it seems wiser to say that 
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..•all the precedent is on my side: 

I know that v/inter d^ajth has never tried 

The earth but it has failed: the snow may heap 

In long storms an updrifted four feet deep 

As measured against maple, birch, arid oak. 

It cannot check the peeper's silver croak; 

And I shall see the snow all go down hill 

In water of a slender April rill 

That flashes tail through last year's withered brake 
And dead weeds, like a disappearing snake, 1 ^ 

As the snows can disappear, so, for many students, can the problems. 

It is not to be expected, certainly, that provided the problems can be 

identified and with the aid of principles (to be annunciated later 

on the assumption that the best part should always come at the end) vbe 

cast into' outer darkness all students will like — let alone admire — 

poetry; it is also not to be expected that all students have difficulty 

in coping with poetry in the first place. And having made clear that 

universality lies neither on the side of youthful perception and 
% 

airtistic sensibility nor on the side of imma/ture' doltishness and 

/ 

insensitivity , let me turn to look at some of the problems with this 
caveat : I suggest to you again that students' difficulties go hand ^'n 
hand with these of the teacher. 

One of the evident 'symptoms is dislike of poetry, that is, dislike 

i 

which may range from that which is frankly admitted and may amount to 

ft 

hostility to any literature which remotely affects verse form to dislike 
which is muted but which is sufficient to deter the student from paying 
much attention to material for study and from picking up a volume of 
poetry for voluntary reading, and to dislike which may be even quieter 
and may prompt the student to say to himself: "I suppose I don't mind 
learning this stuff, but I'd rather do,..;'' well, the student might 
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rather do a good many things than read poetry required for an English 
class. This wide range of dislike, often evident in students entering 

uni'\fsity, is clearly present in the secondary schpol grades and even in 

I 

lower 1 avelsl 

Many students entering university confess that they "do not like** 
poetry; and , there seem to be more students with antipathy to poetry 
than nllere are with a dislike of drama, sh. stories, and rovels. The 
university students who are prepared to admit that they "do not like" 

poetry may view the art form, for example, as irrelevant in cerms of 

/ 

subject matter and/or form, as affected, as silly. What may bother 
some students will be the form t'nd technique, and they may sa> of 
poems that ''normal people don.'t talk like that." Others may find that 
the very appearance of a poem on a page elicits a sufficiently high 
negative reaction to ensure that the subject will not be properly 
-considered. Still others are convinced that poems have nothing to do 
with life and that the whole process of poetic creation has been brewed 
in some faiiy g^en with the aid of elves and assorted Imbeciles. And 
others more paranoic are certain not only of die brewing of the 
rid^'^culous and poisonous concoction, but would feel that the chemistry 
has beer init:' ed for thein especial torture and that the result is a 
hideous intellectual and emotional nausea brought on with glee by that 
somewhat superior executioner, the Engli^ teacher. Consciousness of 
foqii grows as students gain maturity; importance of subject matter also ^ 
ins^reases, and :.'o the possibility of damage to attitude — the potential 
for continuing dislike — becomes greater, and by the time students 
reach secondary school, feelings, to put it simply, are vulnerable. 
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Only a fev wrong moves on the p^ir^t of a teacher will be needed to put 
some students off. Some lucky onc\s , as; I have already pointed out, will 
not be put off; others far less for^tunate, as the 1 iterat i would have 
it, will never be "turned on.'* tlut If the teacher can encourage and 
assist the "natural^'' and brinfe along^ the midile group — and here I 
speak with no specific reference to gr^du level — he will have accom- 
plished much. 

\ 

f 

' \ 

Frequently what lies behind the dislike of poetrv — and, again, 
one needs to think of the range of negative attitude Indicated earlier - 
is, quite simply, ci lack of understanding. Marianne Moore in ^'Poetry" 
notes accurately enough that 

^ . . .we 

do not admire what 

we cannot understand: u.ie bau 

holding on upside down or in quest of something to 

eat, elephants pushing, a wild horse taking a roll, a 

' tireless woJ T under 
a tree, the immovable critic twitching his skin like a 

horse that feels a flea, the base- 
ball fan, the statistician — 
nor is it ,valid 

to discriminate against 'business documents and 
school books'; all these phenomena are important. 2 

Lack of understanding may involve difficulty and ' misconception over 

form, technique, subject, or more than one of these, for example, and 

such a lack will not only inhibit any reasonable discri.Dination with 

respect^ to style, but will also, at times, lead to contempt, though, 

as we have b6?en warned often enough — even, again, by T.S. Eliot who, 

of course, has warned us of most things but chiefly of ourselves — 

ijcople tend to be contemptuous of that which is understood too easily, 

and CI lot noted that they arc exasperated by what they do not understand 

In any event, dislike is the result. The result, then, is obvious; 
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the direct cause of that result is Iol-s obvjous — Jess voiced and, of 
course, less recognised by the student himself. 

However, lack of uuaorstanding has its own causes, and one of 
the major onjs lies not in the uiatler of student ability per se but in 
the quality of teaching; provided. 

Too often there is a lack of explanation of the background of the 
subject -^nd of the role that t'»chnlque plays m the expression of that 
subject. Too often the biographical backgroiuiJ of the poet — at 
least insofar as it might affect the presentation cf a subject — is too 
slightly treated. Too often there is a lack of relaxed discussion, even 
in the earlier grades, about subject (including interpretation and 
variety of meani|ig) and style. Aiid these deficiencies occur for nany 
reasons; for exc^hiple, the teacher may bo tired, he may be too busy, he 
may himself neitfher like nor understand certain poelry, or his major 
area of academic study may not be Ltigi isli literature, and hence he 
may simply not be prepared to do an adequale job. 

Even if tqe points ]u^l cited are not relevant to a particular 
situation, what may play a detrimental role is n lack of naturalness m 

the presentati<)n of poetry, a lack of ihe sense that poetic expression is 

I 

to s-me people,' as normal as the drawing of .1 breath and that there is 

nothing unappitoachable or, to use another word, peculiar about the business 

I 

of writing it jor reading It and either way enjoying it. in many classrooms, 
as ni many homes ^ poetry, if present, is an extra, a frill. It is not a 

part of every; day life, but is a cultural extra, or an extra like 

j 

a supply of bjooks on hand — which promises the blessing of culture; and 
again, in bot,h cases, a student is likely to have the impression that 



a little ot thai strange \;ritini; vill :\o a Long way. 

IndeuJ, the lack of naturaln.-is niav r.iuso tho Jtudont to 

riiaimise his efforts at conpreaend in,*^, ;>ol t:ry may al -;() drive him iiito 
Other activities which are seemiiit^^y ^^'^i^'^' pleasant and in whicii he finds 
adequate reinf orcenieat — for cxair.ple, in terms of slieer pleasure or 
approbation from his poors — to support his view and enhance his notion 
that poetry is "wierd," "strange," "creepy," of just to use a word 
whicli is also, regrettably, a p.^rt of common parlance - "dumb." 

.Vnd of course, if the teacher is in the same uninspired state as 
the poet who for years has been searching the te^Iephone book for tlie 
Dunibe^^r of«i-"Dial-a-Muse ," .thti student is quite unlikely to fare well. 

Dislike and lack of under.s Landing are clearly linked. Students 
Lend to bo more candid about their attitude than they are about what 
they feel to be their acadenic or artistic shortconings , But ie is the 
t a iL aer who can and, by virLao of his oifite or iils responsibility, 
..ust werk to elir..inate the problems, and certain prLnciplLS nay be of 
itelp to him in this task. 

A ufscusoioa of cer La in priiui]^K'> — ;>M.\ini';» or general coasidt.'r- 

itiOiis — flow follow-;. A» MiLtoa. would havt- it: 

And, if itrhappen as I did forecast , ^ 
The daintiebt uishcs shall be serv'd up last. 

c 

And the daintie:;t dishes are the result of certain practical experience, 

X 

<)l a. a a little triai and not a little error, and of a do sire to at: cr.pt 

9 

Lo coi ,r iip i I ate in Liu? best w.iy die joy and btvuiLy oi uii art which h ir. ' 
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become part of i:iy life. Once again, however, tliora must be a caution: 
I present no formula, but merely observations, an ^ while F.ost of these 
on reflection, at least, would appear to be obvious, it must be 
remembered also that wuat is lhoui;ht to be obvious is often negiectod 
in the search for truth more hidden. 

Of paramount importance for me is Liie notion that tlie teacher st\ould 
believe in and communicatee the idea that poetry — indeed ail of art — 
is a human function; that is, Lt is natural, lie should explain that thev 
poet has something to say and that verse form is often a convenient 
vehicle for the expression of the poet's feelings, that is, for the 
verbalisation of that fusion of Ltiouglit and feeling which is the essence 
of all poetry. For the preface to a set of critical notes written to 

accompaay a retently publi^^hct} antholo^^y of poetry I put forward certain 

I 

points which might bo cited here: 

Poetry, like any ot'uer art, ls what it is a .usion of 

tlunicht and leeUn/, wnich find-, its exi^nssion through a ' ' 
particular rvdiun. In the ca.-.e ot jXH'lry the mediimi consists pf ^ 
words and Vurse forn of .omj kind. Ihe difficulty in definition 
lies m the descriiuion of tho hu.:.an eU-ment as it exists in 
the creation of -a work of .irt and 1 lc^ latent in tlie piece once 
creation has takon place. And it is precisely this human element 
which is not recL>,;ii i ^ed or Is not remunibertMl by many who dismiss 
some if not all pc^etry as arti f icial .or as bearin;, little if 
any relation to tne wav people think and talk. i'oetry is ail 
art, certainly, and art implies control, discipline, a selection 
and ordering, of deta^iU. Cut th(> arts are human. iuid poetry, 
like the other art^, is for people. 

Control, discipline, a seIectio;i and i^r<h>ring of detaUs thise 
aspects seom, casually considered to be in direct opposition to 
that which^is usually considered^ to be iiuman, siMVwtive, 
in.i^;inative. Yet no ^r<>at vjof^ can exist without" huiiiaalty, 
r^ensi t. ivi ly , and inai; inat i*. n , aild thesL- qualities whicli p^'iMiK ate it 
<irtv Merely condensed, as it were, made more stron^^, "direiit^d a'> 
ii^iit thruupji a prism as the poet* brings his technique to bear on 
inc problem o f 'r '--.p 1 a i n in;; as clearly as possible wliat is on his 
. mind and indicating-, liuw lie feels about his sub j ec * Th(% poo t , after 
ail, iias, presum.ibiy, something to say. Further, he wants to say it. 
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Beyond this still, he wants, normally, to bo understood. Here 

is tixu i>-roblein the poet must set out his ideas and feetings 

»in such a way that the reader can appreciate and understand them, 
^,0 LKat the reader can become, for a time, a visitor in the poet*s 
mi^nd and world. This is not to say that one -will necessarily 
agree with the artist or even find all poems satisfying, let 
alone congenial. But at least the successful poet will present 
his experience to iiis audit^nce in such a way that one will have some 
sense of what it is like to be the poet thinking about this - / 
or that . 

There must be at all levels a constant and patient explanation of ^ 
tlie reason for the employment of poetic techniques, and that kind of ^ 
explanation can run Trbnr~a simple examination of the effect of a whdle 
poem -on |-he mood of the reader to the rather more sophisticated look at 
the nuances present In the use of an image. It is not enough to point ^ 
out devices in those grades in which the students arc experienced enough 
to make distinctions between, say similes and metaphors. It is not 
enough that a student gets a reasonable mark for prowess in identification 
of those devices. What is. important is that he has some ^u'oving ideas 
that the poet lias probably used alliteration or a simile for some good 
reason, Uiat the student develop his perceptions as to the re.ison, as 
to the effect on the reader of this rhyme and of tliat device^ Not to 
show wiiv structural devices are important, net to discuss the effect of 
torm or rayine , not to sjiow bow thesa aspects are hound up witii and 
paradox ioally y^ive freedom to humfin expression is to make 'the study of 
poetry a rather dull, teehnicil| process. It is to deny its nature; it 
is to deny many students tiie willingness to know and to love the art, 

But alwayo the teacher must love poetry and indeed literature in 
,^eneraL not in^ny mawkish or calculated way, but genuinely, witira 
-.tneerity whieii v^iJ 1 ring tiue even in moments of extreme provocation. 
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He must never be a snob about his treasure, for young people seem to be 
the most perceptive creatures on earth wlien it comes t > assessing the 
genuineness of their seniors (and tliis, of course , many a beginning 
teacher has learned with something of a shock). Sincerity and patience 
and a pleasure in explaining v lat might seem to bo the most mundane 
Aspects of poetry — and explaining them in a variety of ways — these 
are important qualities. It may be quite necessary at certain levels to 
look at poetry in a rather utilitarian way — to answer the question 
"What is it good for?" And it will be frequently necessary to bear in 
mind thac many a student, for all che positive influence the instructor 
can exert, may face contrary influcfuces both inside .and outside the 
classroom; such contrary influences are often subtJ j, emotional, 
difficult to measure, and dxllicult to combat. jne can recall with profit 
the words of Roger Aschara, tul^^ to Queen Eli^abv^th I, in The Scho lemds ter ; 



Let your Scholar bo never afraide, to ask you any 

doubt, but use dlscrL'tlie the be.t: aliurementes ye can, 

to oncoxage him to the same: lust, his overmoch fearingo 

of you drive lilm to seek some misorder 1 Le ohifte: as, to scc'r 

to be helped by some other booke, or to be prompted by some 

other Scholar, and so goe abcute to begile you moch, and 

him selfe more. A 



Just as the reason /or the use of structures and technical devices 
must be eyolained so must the imposition of memorisation. Memorisation 
must seem to be a reasonable requirement; if it does not seem reasonable', 

c 

the prrcess may^e di5riiked if not .detested and so also may bo the set 
poem. Too often sVtudento arc made to memorise particular passa^;e6 
without being told wiiy the effort is worthwliile, why or how trie selected 
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passages are significant. Ic may be that the teach.^r ^• int^ to train 
mern'ory perse; in that case he should say so and explain '-hy ho is 
thus minded. The setting of nenorisation of poetry as .1 ^mnishment I 
regard as a manifest evil, for all too frequently the poem and the 
f students' possible love for poetry are most punished, and if the former 

is blameless the latter equally does not deserve torture. To make a 
student dislike poetry is to accomplish nothing positive, not even if 
the black figures were to show the consequent minimisation of youthful 
ctitne#. 

It is also wise to remember that yoiing people one \%-y or another 
want to be respected, and just as they tend not to respond well to 
somewhat dreary tasks, so they will tend also not to respond too well to 
the teacher who talks down to thewi, who meets them rip.ht on their lev^l^ 
He must, I suggest, try always to air> at least a shade hi,gh. Normally 
a mind enjoys being challenged, and. there are few things more irritating 
to a youth seeking maturity than being presented seriously with arf pverly- 
simple text or with a seemingly patronising and ovorl y-sinple explanation. 
A teacher often kills a lot of student joy c?nd motivation if he talks 
' down. 

Perhaps I might at this juncture rccal] an incident from my ov.Ti 
school years, for this ^an at least underscore the points just made. 
One day when in a Grade VII library class T \;ent to ^tiie, librarian to 
<isk that a book I had almost finished reading might he renewed so tlicit 
I r.iglit take it home with me. The librarian looki'd at ^the book and, 
without a word, went across the room, therc^ to engage in earaest. 
conversation with my English teacher, wfio happened to be in attendai :e 



aLso', Then both of them camL? towards ne lookia^; at ne , I recall, 
as if I had contracred son^e highly coniniunicabie disease or had grown a 
second head; the librarian spoke: '*Bu.. really, you don't Want to 
borrow this. It is a (;rade IX book." I explained lltat I had read 
most of it and was final Iv duly nlLouvd, though with some head-shaking 
on the part of both librariaa and Cngiish teacher, to borrow the volume. 
That, of course, is only one incident, and, for me, there was not, 
much that the librarian or the LnvUish teacher could do to dissuade 
me, but under certain conditions that precise set of attitudes could 
have devastating results with respect to a student's desire .to learn 
and to be challenged. 
^ "But now my Oat proceeds," and I am liere on behalf of the encourage- 

ment and the preservation of young love f._*r tlie craft of he 

Who vainly anuuishes rpy hrea .t. 

Provokes » allays, and witti talse terror fills, 

Like a magician, and now sots me down 

In Theses, and now in Athens. 6 

he who can create 

Short swaliow-f I i-hts of sen:;, that dip 
Their win^5 in tear.-., and skim a'.v'ay. 7 

or he who can tran^;poit this reader on "...the viewlecs wings of 

Poesy ...." ^ 

The teacher, like the pc^^-t is sonettiin.^; of a creator, and ne mu'- : 
have the courage and, of course, the imaj^inat ion to achieve hi: «;oals 
by using, if necessary and suitable, various aids available to liin , for 
example, pictures, radio, artd even television. lJut the gimmicks muoL 
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never be an end in theip. selves , nor while L:ie\ are La us. raust the process 

of their emp] oyment cor^-^Ui.Kl ij^'ipi of studLiLi ^itlvut . Hardware, 

as I pointed out several years a:;o la w paper deliveivd i.i support 

<>f the establishment of national edu^aiicaal LelevisLoa in Cmada, is 

9 

not going to replace lii^ sofLvvare, aad the boflware muat x'eniain in 
control. Used wisely, [u)wever, devices can he exlraord i narily .ticlpful, 
and their presence in thd learning process is in no way, de'spite the 
clamour raised at times, demeaning or cheapening in the instruction of a 
subject 'so often held in awe — consider what Coleridge In Bio^raphia 
Literaria and Shelley in A Dl' fence of Poetry , lur exi:uiiple, have to say 
about the nature of poetry, Tli^ gimmicLs are valid if they can help 
to make the student iiria;:, inat ion vuvk and his perception grow. After 
ail, a blackboard is a :;iii/aiick' — it is iiardware. 

Aiiother najor principle Ia the devel<jpnie!it of a reading list suitable 
, to the class and, in general, i-) the Icv^ ' oi the class. Often there 
are set bock^s*ur S(a Ii .l^ t-'* contend '.'ife', aad tae:>e can be supplemented 
with additional matorrai; now, of course,' there is growing freedom for 
tne individual teacher wilU respect to curriculum matters. I would urge . 
tuat tLiaehers lead new bouks, n*^w an Luu K'^ j l ^ , and tiiat tnoy seek, 
wne never suitable, i[iformatign from their Pr()vinrial Departments a:ui 
from uitiversi ty resmirce centres, faculty nenhers, and publishers. It 
IS alv/ays well to repjomber, thoagh, that poema written expressly for 
the yiiting may^b*? patently le\ss acceptable and snccessfnl, ♦ specially in 
secoiidary .^--ch^Kil cla>oes, than they mi>;iit h.^e been fifteen years a^;o. 
L<ich I r .'lb lias ilways Lad -its ft^w sephi.st icates who could spot a 
**kjddies' poe'm" at twenty paces, but now, with Mie young aware of each 
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day's disasters according to the gospel of the viewed evening newd, 
there are more who will not be fed intellectual pablum in the morning - 
after the heady-^^brew of the previous evening h(^u"s in front of the box. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to find a number uf — for want of a 
better term — adult poems suitable, particularly, for secondary school 
grades. If one should not talk down in one's digcussion, one should 
not talk down with one's reading list, ^ 



However, there is never any magic formula for developing, say, a 
Grade VI reading list. The recipe differs for eadh class, and ag<lin, the 
"daintiest dishes" are prepared best with experience,^ Similarly, the 



recipe differs a little for each student. He who proposes to "teacli a 

class pot^try" is ^iduding himself,' It is possible to inspire most^^people 

in a class, to make them aware that poetry 13 that fusion of thought 

and feeling, the expression uf cb.e experience of a man now or once 

alive in this v;orld, but Lhtyre will always be people who need ^i^lp — 

a comment, an explanation -- and the teacher shoul'-fl be prepared, like 

Imlac, i-n every way, to give that heJp: ^ 

. . . tl;e attention of Rasselas was particularly ^ei?:ed by 
a poem, which Tmlac reliearsed, upon the vario'us cuifditions 
of b.umanity. *lle commanded the poet to attend him in his 
. "tipartment, and recite his verses a second time; then ^ 
entering into familiar talk, he thought himself happ^ in 
liaving found a man v;ho knew 'the Vv'orld so Xv^ell, and could 
so skillfully paint the scenes of life, - He asked a 
thousand questions about things, to which, though c6i:im6n 
to all other mortals, his confinement ^from childhood had * 
kept him a stranger. The poet pitied his ignorance ^ and loved 
• his curiosity, and entertained him from day to day • "^h 
novelty and instruction, so that the prince regret! the 
necessity of sleep, and longed till the morning should 
r^enew his pleasure, 10 
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The teacher should Irarn to read well to his students and, it might 
/'be added, encoutage his students to read aloud out of class as well as in 
it. 

Certainly, tnere is no magic formula of principles to cover the 
ge\ieral area of the teaching of poetry. What has been presented here 
is not a compl^^te list; rather it is personal and for thai reason 
implicitly selective. It is nevertheless presented with conviction 
and with the suggestion that if we say we are dc(ing well at present we 
can all do better in the future. Poerry should be taught out of joy in 
-the subject and not in spite of continual frustration, and no contrary 
view will really assist in the attainment of i' e desired end, namely, 
the development in students of a love for and understanding of poetry. 



• ^ With that comment, which has to do with dedication to the « ^ 

welfare- o€ the studej^ts as doe-, more obviously, my riimarU abput the 

provision of individual assistance, I turn finally, as a reminder to us 

ail, to tlie words of Dr; Johnson in his Idltr Essay Number 88 

(Saturday, 22 December 1759) : ' . / 

Lvery man is objliged by the Supreme Master of the ^ 
universe to improve all the opportunities of good whicn 
are afforded him, and to keep in continual activity 
such af^ilitics as are bestowed upon him. But he has ^ 
no reason to repine', though his abilities are small and 
his opportunities few. He th^t has improved the 
virtue or advanced the happiness of one fel J ow-creature , 
he that has ascertained a s ing' -* moral proposition, or 
'^added one u^^eful experiment to natural knowledge, may 
he contented with his own performance, and, with 
re'^pect to mortals like himself, may demand^ like 
Augustus, tabe dismissTed at his dopartCire w^th applause. 11 
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Tilt cH.v;ui;: paocii.ss x.'j -TL^vciiCR iu;i::PARAi ion 

« • »■* ' 

Lnlverslty ol Victoria 

e / t < 

I 

It is an obvious trui^sm to suggesr tliaf no institution or i 
organization is exempt fro'tn the change process', l^eit a function as 
t j-a|i tiunaiiy conservative as public education is "beginning* to show 
ei;iiience of soiie potentially interesting shifts an 4 we , have just had 
Lu^ privi '.ege of hearing about two important pro;;rar;uUic chan^;es which 
are taking place at tiie Universities of AlBerta and >liano;^ota. It is 
i:;y task now of trying to move, somehow inductively, froni th'osi^ 
iiiiprei>sive but quite specific changes in the field^'of reading tS a more 
general discussion of tne,4ieed for chanj;e In the area oi teachx^r pre.par-- 
atlen. Asburiiag that sJrae ciiange is iKv^ded, and after all vho coulxi be 
v-pposed to change, I am 'reasonably certain that there 'was an expectation 
on the pari of the cliairman of the coiiTerence that I slioul'd, as. a ^ 
uiiniiRi.n eApectation, convince all of you that the University of Victoria 
luis lound nost of the answers to the important questions in the field of 
rof e^>3 ional education. 

bmcc* I have already had tlie audacity to inlLict one truism on yew, 

) " ^ 

let '..le h<iston to siiow my true mettle by adcling anutlier. One area oi 
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competence in which ail sccu\ to have expertise concerns the ability 
to identify chan^',es in institutional patterns once they have occurrLcl — 
in other words, liindsight in tlKi area of change is quite pervasive. It 
is more difficult to analy-e changes as they are takin- place and 
dramatically more difficult: to prudict changes or even to influence 
sig.iilicantly thu direction and ce^vpo of changes already under way. 
Yet, increasingly, it has fallen to those who" have managerial functions in 
organizations to analyze and predict impending shifts and take deliberate 
action to mold change according to some criteria of retrogression or 
progress. The planning of change has become part of the responsibility 
of management in all contemporary ins Li lu t ions , regardless of wncLiK-r 
the institution is defined in terms of social w»'jfare, education, 
religious indoctrination, health, o^ industiial production. In using 
the term "management" as it relates to education, I am thinking of it 
in the broidest sense a.s it applies to a mnltipJicity of roles, ran;.;,ing^ 
from classroom teacher to superintendent, or i rem lecturer to university 
president • 

In discussing a problem area, and surely teacher education qualifies 
within tha^ ^ubric, I always find it u^.eful to try to ^identify s(Mue 
form of guiding principle. For me at least, such a centralizing theme 
need not be grandiose and in tact it is quite j)referahle that it be a 
statement expressed simply. The underlying theme which I iuive used in 
preparing these limited remarks, and actually the one which I ]iave 
employed myself in trying to intellect ualize where we are as a laculty 
of Education might go, is far Irom aoveJ ~ stated in simple laiig^nagc it 
i:i that tea cher educat um i p> a process wliich begins with init ial 
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t raining and termina te s upon rotircmont f co:\ the protossi^ \;> If those 

of us responsible for the preparation of teachers, and by ".y definition 

I am not confining my remarks now to university personnel , vere to 

take that simple statenM^nt seriously, It would undoubtedly h.u'e some 

Jranatic and perhaps uvon profound inip 11 cat i on s for the ap^^ roaches 

we should use in educating teachers. I vould argue that tMs theme is 

now acceptvid by all of us at some relatively abstract verbal level but 

IS rarely if ever operat lonallzed. 

i 

• SOME BASIC PRObLEMS 

li.iie does not allow me to discuss In any detail the ba'^:lc problems 
wliich appear to relate to tht^ education of teachers but at least I would 
like to identify them in [massing. Onu problem oL ruijor convS'.'qiience 
is that teacher education is an extensive and cor.ip I icat<-'d sc-ries •of 
operations, each of which in turn is i lado up ul an c-Mrt'ihrly conplex 
.Ot ot steps. Any attenipt'to analyze tut. p^o^.:e^^^ reveals an incredible 
uia of factors whicli must interact s i niul t aneou^ l^v^ . i' resu:r.ab Ly groving 
out of this maze of interacting variables is tiie essence of the second 
prubleni — the almost total ab^^unce of rationality co are rn.ng our 
preparatory programmes for teachers. Ihe bulk of the pro>;raume offering 
IS vwiXx more 4hu result of educational whim, pseudo-sc i en t l I' Ic reasoning 
J.* historical artifact. 

^ 

.\ Liurd area which Ls problematic relates to tiie static nature of 
Lue leaciiipg role. Careful analyses of classroom cnvironn.ents have 
n-vriltvi til It: \< I'^h'T b('havi(Mii ha. cii.nij.LMl i ^ [-u^rknl* 1 y little in tlu' 
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)ast' fffty years ami, f ur Mie more , there^are those critics who are 
quite prepared to argue that the teim used siiouJd more properly be 
JOO years. This it ^>eer;^ to me is a serious imiictnent of the 

« 

individuals ^^e prepare for presur*ua'nly the social environment has 
changed di^amaticall y during the last half century and prestimably is 
destined to undergo exten.^ive revision in the years immediately ahead. 
Assuming that educators' oi teachers h.we done little to prepare their 
students for the teaching roles of the day, what evidence do we have 
that we will change this beiiaviour to satisfy future needs? 

The pro:Dcnt compartmcntali;iation of the caree-r of a teacher 
represents a fourth cen*.ern. Our fallacious division into pre--urvice 
and in-service phases ilLustratos our failure to think in tcrin^ of a 
total career-long progranne of teacljer <rducaiioti. Growing out of tiiese 
four important problems is. the desperate dosire for legitimacy for tlie 
profession of education. Ln tlie university selling tliis often robults 
in the desire to eiTiulate more traditional faculties such as arts and 
science, frequently to the detriment of the professional thrust of 
our programmes. At the level ql the prac t i t iotie r , this same legiti- 
macy syndrome is ch<irarter ized by varied analog/ t'S and rei)licat ions 
of the higher status prv^fessions such as law. and medicine. Soiiieliuw, 
we always seem slightly embarrassed that our occupat i on<il designation i 
classified as teaching. 
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one of the means by which it: wa.s .xpocL.d to .l.vat. ih. teaching 
profossidn involvea the placement o£ teacher education on university , 
.ampuscs. In many respects,- fni. transit^Lo^i has been beneficial buf 
there 'are also cau.e.s for concern. It i. ay owapus'iticn that the total 
university community does not^t^ke its responsibility sciiously enough 
and consequently the full benefit of the academic com.nunity is not being 
realized. faculties or coUe);cs of education simply do -ave the 

full rang^ of expertise needed to develop teachers who, ai- suitably^ 
prepared. :^ot only do we require the academic content fror other /parts 
of the university cotnnmnity ~- we i.ust also have the iu.portant concep- 
tual contributions of the social and behavioural scientists. Scholars 
iron a variety of related fields nrast translate their .-soteric under- 
standings into language which teachers m our sc'nools can use productively. 

A further change needed at the university level concerns the 
coordination and integration of a muUlplicity of divergent cnrricular 
offerings in the area oT social services. In this regard, L suggest 

r 

that we now haJe sufficient understanding about the huran condition to 
recognize that there is much in the way gf common under.^t -.dings that are 
equally applicable to teac he rs nurses , therapist-., social workers, 
nodical personnel, and other related service occipations . U is i„.portant 
that these various occupational groups share some conm.on experiences and 
■ at the ^.an-e time come to appreciate the contributions of a variety of 
conip leinentary roles. ' i 
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Again in the university setting, the matter of belection into 
teacher education is of considerable importance. Personally, all the 
evidence which I have reviewed makes me pess in.isi ic about the use oi 
entrance criteria. Apparently the usually accepted criteria or 
competence are not highly predictive of eventual performance in the 
classroom. This leads me to suggest that self-selection, based on 
certain well-def»ined experiences^ early in the pre-service programme has 
greater potential in this important area of suitability. It is 
esseotiai that individuals not becc^ne teachers by default, having 
^hvested too heavily of their time and other resources to make the 
transition to another career unrealistic. it has been our experieiue 
that too many students are remaining in education because of limited 
alternatives. 

The area of practice teach, ii^g is one which Is currently receiving 

considerable attention. Changes in this phase of teacher preparation 

are easily anticipated with a general sliift toward more extended 

practica in t!:ie schools. Tiiis pleases teachers and administrators vv^no 

perceive greater benefits to the school under tliese a.rrangements and 

clearly students are inpressed to be "where the real action really is." 

What is curious abput this wliole trend Is the basis upon wnlch practicam 

duration is deter/nined. How sound is the argument that "nore is better" 

or oven that we ^ish to model now teachers on the old? Conceivably, 

\ j . . 

if we wish to ^hange teacher behaviour, and many would argue that this 

has to occur , ^perliaps we need to consider sometliing different froM 

"sitting wi^i Nellie" in tlie old craft tradition. Perhaps otlier clinical ^. 

/ 

experlenci^o such as nic ro- teaching, interaction analysis, and beiiaviour 
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edification techniques should bejuorc e ire t uLl y ' considert J , 

All of thlii- leads me to t^ie concUi^lon LhaL a variety of 
relatively snail but appropriately eoacelved pilot projects in the 
practical piiase of preparation should be attempted within existing 
faculties of uducatLon. Carefully defined purpo-,es should be identified 
Li\ opt^rational terms and adequ.ite evaluation teclmiques developed in 
order that comparisons can be luade . 1 am very prepared to argue that 
there is probably no single best way to prepare teachers, but rather 
that there are probably a variety of good alternatives, eacli of which is 
appropriate to a given group of students under a particul.-^/ set of 
Circumstances. The reasoned use of co..,])etency-l)ased criteria may 
actually assist us in trying to arrive at suitable alternatives. 

Basic to much of what 1 have .said about the pre- service function 
is the necessity to develop better coininunic it ion flows between schbol 
systems and universities, Ihe interaLiion between these two 
concerned groups must be cone more u.eau 1 n I ul , thus ensuring that place-"^ 
iuent, expectat ians , e^aluat i oiv Lei_hniques , and other related student 
teacher matters are fully und^jr stood and accepted. The areas ^f 
authority and responsibility must' also be much' more clearly enunciated* 

Anotuer area which must be considered in the light of proposed 
change concerns the transition from the role of student to that of 
teacher. What we do now is something less than defensible in that the 
novice teacher normally inherits less than an ideal teaching situation, 
Otten he h.is the least desirable students, the largest classes, and the 
greatest number of preparations. Most likely, he will find it 
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ditiiculL to idLnitify a «.'ollc»a:;ue who has the empathy, time, or 
competonce to assist hin an anything but a superficial way. 

The resolution of tliis problejn period in the career of a teacher^, 
lies in my earlier CLUtral theme of teaclier education as a continuous . 
process. University pro fessv)rr>' and practitioners in the field must begin 
to consider the relationship between instruction provided aspiring 
teachers on the campus and the early years of the work environment. One 

s a 

>possible\S(pli' tion is soipc form of internship involving teams of 

experienced and novice teachers, operating iru carefully selected scuool 

-settings. Such a modified tc^'aching year, along with the development of 

teaching centers at tiie local, district level could do much toward a 
ft 

siuooth integration of Vae theoretical and the practical, while at tiic 

s 

same time speaking to some of the problems of the professional develop- 
ment of experienced teachers. , <> 

Let me now complete thl/ condensed prL'-.en tatiou, with a brief 
discussion of graduate education pro^aa-imes for teachers. It is my 
opinion that uaiversLt1.es havt" important rei.[ion> Lb ili ties with respect 
to tne professional dt^velopment ol teachers but there are a variety of 
reasoiis why tho potential lor this kix\d of Iriprevement is not being 
fully realized. First of alt, there is this inrredible faith in the 
regularly constituted credit eoursc. If it is not for credit in th*-.* 
u.sual pattern of presentation, obviously It has to be inferior. This 
Lends to preclude worksTiops, institutes, and the like as i>uitabie 
learning experiences for teachers. • 
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- A ^,oconJ iK'vjJoJ cliai],;^, aL Icdhi ^or , is '» ..iLiuj review of tho 

1 

icLuai aarusi,ionio criteri<i for entry into ^radv.Mc vicM^ree prograr:nes . 
icvc I ain not arguing; for les^; rif.oro\... . n iry *rLMj.t i ronic^ats for teachers 

i;t rather I am .-^ igr.^^^ t in^; LlnL inaJt [udto crLt^Tia ire« >cj n,, ,f)lc)^'0(i 
. ii> argui^, for u:;a;iple, Liiat: luuk' r j.radu. te achLcv^,-' uL i:^^*:*" ►tuc.i 

leaLer inportance than certain un i ve r.^ai i s I i e i.kMMure:-> ol pote^^^tiai 

uL".Lanaing perf orm.uice. as a teacher is paLenL nonsense. As far as tne 

1 

iprovoiiiont: of tiie backgxounds of teachors are co:u.uraod, admission 3 

>[ioitM Lead to be norij for Lhe benefit oi liie Ln-^til ion thano tor the 

.H:u'Ly aatii an in^t^Li Lut i on sn[''posedly .ervvs. ' ^' 

'\ 

.\ third ».riticisni Vvhiea i \vlsh lo ..aki- y^'CAd^ur^ k. pr. r * . : .'or 
a,wLr-» is Liiat aihiost ^■LLhutiL l'-.ll^u Loii mui h ofiei::;.^ :>'o uiiivcr^ity- 
nouLcd, ni^^hly Lcll-ot'l. A.ii , ...id ..oai.. rac-d o-.m t i 1 i v .iLu liui 
..'t.. i^Lliva of papur and pencil ' ills. It \a '.uiL- a rar'V-, and 
rat It: v.j.t£i LriLLci^'i wiLnin L 't> eiuvtr^ity co;;Ui].v^ , lo ,t.»v^' ;;raauaLe 
. . r. 1,;,-, V liui vire locu^.-d o.i liu. aLLrllmU's Lea;:iL:i- — v< ry little 
.Li.aiion c. ...V'^n Lo Lhc parLicul.ir .Ivill-. .ii-jd 'o^',.pi Jul ^s,ociaLk'd 
the roai daily aeraands of a cia.i.^ruoi;; p^-da. ,u';ue . 

«j 

.\.uU.iLr iclatt'd oriLiCL.^n nf L.^l.sLinf; ;radi:t^e pro^;ra' . lo Li.at 
,1 ^^<) iilLi'.' to allu'w' toaciwrs to identify .lad rcMicdy Lacir v wit l*aeh. iu; 
,ia.'*'<piacii'S . l^ually, toacliers are res r r i tod lo oxisting co.r^-'.^, 

la vvhi»:h tl^e/ Iikol> had llttlo or no voict > ■ r i inall ^ . M-.a^v^ 
d'"i^^d by Liiose responsible i'or pn>v Id lu^, id' ate ,vo/ , ^ 
ill.'. Usu lor . to pursue ind iv idual i:a'd cour .os vhioii aie appropri.'o \i. 
MS 1 lie iKod. iiid d'd u-i..'nci<'s. It is 1 IV Aipro'islon t!iat ^'uich "f ^ haf 
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we are now providing teachers in iho way grac!uat<^ education results 
in changes in the wallet thickiiesse'^ — but the behavioural changes 
associated with teachin>; and learning are miniral. 

In my view, university eaueation should b*e at ,the cutting cdg^^ in 
terms of providing .both. Lnexperienct^d and experienced teachers with new 
knowledge and i^ore effective methods. It is a ^ole which we are not 
assuming now and reform Is clearly demanded., ^In my opinion, universit ies^ 
are the most 'appropriate institutions to assist teachers in upgrading 
their subject matter competencies and in this sc^nse scho.lars from a 
variety of disciplines must be persuaded to translate the knowled^;e 
which they hav^ into a u.^eful foi;mat for ciass>^'>om educators, betiin^s^s 
'must be provided by the universities in order tuat teachers may'obs»>rve 
and employ new learning strategies, thus allowing t'tiem to understand 
the relevant application of such- altcrnat Ives to classroom practice.. 

There is much more than coui.l be baid about the preparation of 
teachers but the hour is late. -As has frequently been observed "As the 
posterior gets numb, the liead gets number." Let me close by sui;gesting 
that there is'^much t>o conu'iend what we do now to prepare teachers — but 
there is equally much ttiat has yet to be done. If teacher educati(M"i is 
to move from its pleasant and blissful state to the point it bu comes 
the dynamic for total growth and development in teachers, it will 
requira the utniost of all o f us . I leave you simply with a plea to 
consider how you can make your ma:viniLun contr ibut i()i\ tcv the best of all 
causes . • ' 
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A COMPARISON STUDY OF FOUR METHODS 
OF DEVELOPING lU'ADING READINESS- SKILLS 
* Kerry Quorn 

University of Guam 



BxVCKGROUND ^ ^ 

' ^ J * 

I i ^ 

Morpheci: ^a^vid Vlashbiirne^s (1931) study concluded that a mental age 
of 6.5 was recfuired for a reasonabl-e chance of success when learning to* 
read. For. a varie;ty of reasons^ this figfure became an almost unquestioned 
prerequisite for beginning reading instruction. This meant , no reading 
instruction' in Kindergarten^ The subject of early childhood education 
became a national ''concern during the 196P's. One of the results of thart' /' 
concfern was a re-exaraination of the assumption^ that had been made about/' 

reading readiness and beg^inning reading instruction. * / 

/ 

/ 

Durkin (1966) identified two groups of students who learned to^read 
boiore entering first grade and followed their -'elementary school careers 
very closel)^. Contrary to w^at might 'be expected from Morphett and 

Washburne's conclusion, the^^e early readers did not have -diffiiizulty later 

\ / * 

on, bjit maintained an advantage over their non-early reading f)eers 

throughout elemei\tary school. While Ekirkin, herself, interpire'ted these 

results very cautiously, others felt that this indicated tiiat reading 

should be taught in kindergarten.^ 

Results < f these and similar studies have ^changed' the concept of 
reading readiness from ''wa4rting until the child becojr^s ready** to 
"providing appropriate skill development.*' Critics /of programs exclusively 
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devoted to social development call for the addition of skill development 
activities. Language skill development and intellectual skill . 
development are the two areas which sacm to have, the most emphasis at 
the momene: Advocates of language development point out that reading 
•is a language skill,, that heading fo],lows oral language acquisition, and 
t-hat many rea,d.ins skills (especiatly phonic analysis) depend on br^al 
language facility. Advocates of intellectual development point out the 
intimate involvement of thinking in the reading act. 

The amount of structure neede,d in a readiness program is also 
<^debated. Advocates of highly structured programs emphasize the ' ^ 
necessity of an inclu.sive, structured program. Advocates of less 
structured programs' insist that the child should not/be pressured to 
perform, and call for variety and flexibility in program akivities. 

PURPOSC 'A 

This study was designed to |;ain furtVier information about the compl^j* 
question of reading readiness. FotfT^reatments wore, scilecced which 
represented social development, langpage skill development .' oognitive ' 
skill development, structured programs and unstructured progra--^. By 
careful examination of the patterns of differences between treatments, 
it was felt that a clearer p/cture^tfT reading readiness would ejperge. 



* 



^^ESIGN'fi, PROCEDURES 



.Pupils from two kindergarten classes" were randomly as^sigaed 

to four treatment groups. The four treatments were: 
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1. Science: A Proces?^ Approach, Part A> This is a structured 
program which has been developed to increase cognitive skills. The 
program consists of a series tff science activities which involves 
observation iiiid classification skills. The objective is to C^use 
learners to develop skill in the nihility to' draw conclusions based on 
activity outcomes. If either program structure or intellectual 
development or •'both were significantly rela'ted to reading readiness, 
it was felt this group would achieve significantly higher reading 
readiness scores. \ ' * 

2. The Fir.4t Talking Alphabet, Part I . The se'cond structured 
program was developed to increase the language skill of relating 
written symbols with the" sounds Lhey represents ' The program consists of 
a series of.,records which children listen to in order to identify 
sounds. At the same time, they look at cards designed to illustrate 
tlie Corresponding symbol. Students also complete a dittoed worksheet 
involving the 'same sound/symbol relationship. If program structure were 
a significant variable, :at was felt that this' group (and the Science 
group) would achieve significantly higher redding readiness scores. 

If this specific Language skill were a significant variable, it was 
I'eit that this group alone would have significantly higher reading 
readiness scores. 

3. Investl gator • devi sed informal oral language activities . This 
was on a ef the less structured programs. .The emphasis was on providing 
activities or experiences which the pupils then talked about. A few 
new worcls were* di scovered, but the emphasis was more oi fluency than 
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• J , - . ■ . • 

vocabulary devclopmont per se . If a low level of bcructare v-jre 
significantly related to reading readiness, it was felt that this 
group would achieve .significantly higher reading readiness scores. If 
general language deveio;.^niont were significantly related to reading 
readiness, it was felt that this group (and.Tiie Talking Aiphab.et 

o 

group) would have significantly higher scores. 

4. Control treatment . The control group continue^.^ with the 
classroom program taught by their regular classroom teacher. The two 
classrooms had been selected because they emphasized social development. 
The control treatment was intended as the second less-structured 
program with social development as its purpose. If a ^ jw level of 
structure was related to reading readiness, it was felt that this 
^roup (and tha informal group) would achieve* significantly higher 
reading readiness scores. If social develcpment were significantly 
related to reading readiness, it was felt that t-'ic group would have 
sigaif icantly higher scores than all otiier groups. 

The program v/a^ completed between January and May. A total of 
14 sessions were held with eacl^ experimental group. During these 
sessions, the control group continued with tl\eir regular classroom 
program. This investigator conducted all .experimental sessions. A 
group of three sessions, one from each condition, was completed in one 
day. The order of the sessions was rotated so that each group was 
first some days, second on other days and last on the remaining days. 

Three criterion measures were used: Tiie CI ymer-Barruti. Pre-reading 
Battery , a group administered, standardized reading ruauiness battery; 
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th<> Wepman Auditory DlscriniinaMon Test , an individually administered, 
standardized tost of auditory discrimination; and the Moe Beginning 
Consonant Sound-Symbol R >-' ship Test , a group admini tered, inforaal 

test of the child's abilj. y co relate consonant sounds WLth the symbols 
which represent them, 

RESULTS 

A three way analysis of variance for each of the criterion measure 
yielded the following results: 

1. No significant differences were found between any of the 
treatment groups. 

• 2. No significant interaction effects were found among the four 
treatiPent variables, the two teacher variables or the se;-. variable. 

3. A significant difference (p < .05) was found between the pupils 
of the two teachers on the Auditory Discrimination section of rhe Clymer - 
Barrett Battery ; this dif^c^^nce la\)t)red pupils of the teacher who, on 
the basis of informal observation, used structured learning activities 

luu re f requentl V . 

4. A significant difference (p « .05) favored boys on the Wepnan 
Auditory Discrimination Test , Inspection of the Wepman results revealed 
many girls' scores which were invalid. The lack of representative 
scores from the girls appeared to be the cause of this u.iexpected finding. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

* ■» 

The unexpected nature oi the ro.^ultb of this <=tudy led to further 
examination of some of the factors involyed. A search of the literature 
revealed that most prc-first gr^-fSo studies which continued for less than 
one school year failed to show significant results. It would appear that 
anyone planning a short-term study should re-consider and extend the 
program if at all possible. 

The difference favoring pupils of the teacher using frequent 
structured activities gives very ciualified support for the use of 
structured maf.riPls. It must be noted that this uifference was a;.par^--nt 
for one skill only and was not supported by differences favoring the 
•structured-materials treatment groups. 

The difference favoring boys on the Wepman was not considered 
important per se because of the hi-h proportion of invalid scores on this 
measure for girls. What was considered important was the reason for this 
number of invalid girls' scores. The only apparent explanation was the ^ 
fact that this investigator is male. Since both teachers are female, 
the girls may'havi^ been nervous in this test situation. No lack of 
rapport was noted during the activity sessionsf, however. The effect of 
men in kindergarten classes would merit ' fur the' investigation. 

- A possible oxplanatLon for the lack of sii;uif leant treatment diff- 
erences IS the ability ot both teachers to not only concentrate on social 
development but to also develop skills. When the study ;as being organized, 
both' teachers were ronc-entrat Lag on soc al development; by spring Lhcy 
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were both involved ia reading readiness skill developu.jnt:. The time 
they spent with pupils may have masked possible treatm^.t effects. 

The most important aspect of this study is that it casts doubt on 
the hasty conclusiouj drawn from comparison studies. It would seem to 
be important to reanalyze studies which have concluded that no significant 
differences means the programs are equally effective, i'erhaps it means 
that they are equally ineffective. 
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A COMPARISON STUDY OF READING READINESS SKILLS ACQUISITION BY 
TWO METHODS: A TRADITIONAL READING READINESS PROJiVuM 
AND A KINDERGARTEN SCIENCE CURRICULUM* 
Larry Yore 
^ University of Victoria 

PROBLEM 

The major purpose of this study was to assess the effectiveness 
of two dissimilar programs. Science; A Process Approach and The First 
Talking Alphabet , upon the acquisition of reading readiness skills of 
kindergartners. 

PATIONALE ' 

> 

Studies by Gates, Bond and Russell (1939), Smith (1957), Barrett 
(1965), Bond and Dykstra (1967), Johnson (1969) indicated a predictive 
correlation of certain skills (comprehension and useage of oral language 
visual and auditory discrimination, knowledge of letters, knowledge of 
numbers, knowledge of quantitative relationships, shape completion, 
sensory-motor skills related to handwriting, and following directions) 
and reading achievement at a later date. The research by Olson (1958) 
and Rosen (1965) indicated that these skills may be developed through 
training. Based on these findings educational publishing companies 
have developed numerous programs directed at the attainment of these 



*Based on a Ph.D. Thesis, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1973, 



.skills prior to the normal reading program. These programs are geiiefally 
installed in the youngs.torVs early y^'ars of ockication; namely, kinder- 
garten or early nionlhs ol first y,rade. 'Ihc rcsearcii of OLlila ( 1970) 
indicated that these pro ;i,Mr ; :iave aohicved varying degrees of ouete^^^. 

^e;sport (1909) and Turth (1970) e\pre^>.^«i d .in interest m 
determining whether these readiness skills ean be acquired t hie ugh a le^- 
direet approach; namely, whether certain science activities irii'^lit previOi.' 
an opportunity and climate for the development of reading reading ^^s 
skills. The observed sirai Inrities between the *'new" eleiaentary p.cnooi 
science curricula- and seve^raJ experienced kindergarten teachers^ iaf« ry,.il 
readiness activities, paired with a survey of the relevant litcraLin\ » 
led one to believe that science procesbos cUid reading ' readincbS ,-ivilU> 
are not mutually exclusive. 'i lie re fore, scieace instruction iragiit prr-viu" 
an effective reading readiness program, if nut for all pupils, jit>rhaps 
for pupils of a particular box, * 

Ayers * (1^69) »tudy mve ■» t Lgated tlie e 1 1 e*.- L i veness of A Level, 
Science: A Process Appr^'ac!! with [preschool children, . Aehievei;.cat 
measured by Ayers' ScienLe Proce-s Test indicated significant gams for 
tiirc'C-, four-, and five-v ear-old g,roups, A\ers* study iiidicat'-d a 
sign if leant positive correlatioti be twe^ n tU^li ii'V^ 'u.. nt on tiie A i / km^'i 
pRu^e-.s lest' and seiu)*.)! readiiiess, as ir.easnred i)v the ^ti^ I pc i i ■ .-i 
Kead 1 II L ^ s s t . 

A/ers and Aycr. (19/3) fv^und tlhit -ij^jn''': A Procr'->-> Ap[ 'r^ ^ 
elfeitive in increasing iogi».al thinking ol kindergar tners as ;i,.,.an.vi 
h\ #)x :'iae,eLi,in I'O'i rv.it i on ta Tv-. (mumI/i Liipiid amount, si'lid .iwiuwf , 
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length, weight, and aroa) . Achicvc:r.cnt on these conservation tasks 

correlated significantly, with the scores on the Me tiorr ' itaa Readiness ' 
Test. 

Rowe (1973) reported that: 

Symes.. .and Papoport ... found that boys who excell 
m building models and who can remember and produce ' 
patterns better than their peers tend' to be poor * 
readers. This ability, which is useful in the 
sciences, namely, three-dimensional spatial visual- 
^ ization, may make these children mistake certain 
letters for others (i.e., b, p; q, d) . 

Ritz and Raven (1970) investigated the effects of a structured 
process science and visual perception programs on kindergarten children. 
Tlieir study contrasted the effects of Science; A Process App roach wi t-h 
and against the effects of Frustig's Prcgram for the Developme nt of 
^''^^'^P'^^"" °" reading readiness, visual perception, and science process 
achievement. This was accomplished using a two-phase, blocked instruction, 
• repeated measures design. During the fir.st phase of instruction, two 
6[ the three treatment groups received instruction in Science; A Process 
AHETooch and the third received their regular kindergarten program. In 
the second instructional phase, one of the Science; A Process Approach 
group returning to their regular kindergarten program. Data collected at 
the end of the first instructional phase favored the Science; A Process 
Allilt^ groups on aJl, measures. .\ sig'nif icant difference was round 
science-process achievement. At the end of the second instructional 
phase, data indicated significant diff<.rences on visual perception 
measures favoring the treatment groups receiving Frostig's visual 
perception training. No significant differences were found in reading 
readiness and science process achievement at the end of the second 
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instructional pha^e. Ritz and Raven- suggested that this study supported 
the contention that science mstruetion should be included' in kinder-- 
gartens. Tliey stated that the inclusion of science could be accomplished 
"without detracting from other inportant educational outcomes". 

Ayers and Mason (1969) investigated the effect of Science: A 
Process Approach on reading readiness of kindergarten children. Ihis 
study contrasted the ef feet ,of Science; A Proc es s Approach and the, 
regular kindergarten program on reading readiness as mea&ured by the 
Metropolitan Readiness .Test * The analysis, of mean gain scores indicated 
that the science treatment group made significant gains on five subtests 
(listening, matching, alphabet, numbers, and copying)- and the total 
Metropolitan Readiness Test . Comparisons of rrean gain scores between 
treatment groups indicated significant differences on four subtests 
(word meaning, listening, numbeiTs, and copying) and the total Metropol i tan 
Readiness Test . Only the word meaning subtest favorbd the control group 
with the others favoring the Science: A Process Approach group, The 
authors suggested that science activities contained in Science: A 
Process Appi*oach appeared to promote reading rqadiness as measured by 
the Metropolitan Readiness Test . > 

EXPERIMENT 

The null hypotheses tested in this study were: there will be 
no treatment, sn^x, and attendance time main effects, interaction effects, 
and differences between pretest and posttest means on any of the reading 
readiness measures. The dependent variable, reading readiness skills, 
was measured by the MetropoJ 1 tan Readiness Test , the Clymer-Barrett 
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^M'creadm;, F>,iLtc>ry , and Lhcir rospecLive subtests. Tiie independent 
variabios of treatment, -;ex, and attendance Lime were expressed as 
liiehotomous categories. 

FiiLy-oae students from a mc^rning and al'tenioon kindergarten class 
o[ a Victoria'^ British Columbia, Canada, public school were randomly 
absigned to four treatment groups. A morning and afternoon treatment 
group was randomly assigned an instruction program with tiie rei?aiaing 
two treatment groups being assigned the other instructional program. 
The two reading readiness measures were administered to the saniple on a ^ 
pre- and xpost test schedule. Randomly ' selected testing subgroups were 
used m these administrations. The testing sul>r.-^ups were selected 
across treatments in an attempt to ninir^a/.e any'^poss ib le bias introduced 
by variation in the administration ol the reading readiness measures. 
Ihe treatraent consisted of the iavesti;;ator teaching the two instructional 
programs to the assigned trL.atment groups i:or ten weehs. Each treatment 
'/roup L'e:.eLveu 22 half-hour periods of instructioii/ .Tiie instxuctfbnal 
.)ro-;rans u-^t^d v;cxe Sc-[>.'nce; A Process Ap'j)roach (Part A) and The First 
1 .i l k Liy; Al phabe t . 

Sr i. Mice: A Prorrss Ap[)ro.ich , Part A (Xerox Corporation, J 967) 
the end product of. the American Association for tlie Advancjpaenc of 
SuLonce's federally funded effort at curriculum d'^welopment. The 
piogr.iiH rupruoL'nted vcars of development and evaluation of several 
i/uovaLion. in the areas of objectives, materials, and instructional 
sLraLe:;y for kindergarten science. It consisted of 22 structured units, 
arrant^ed in SequL-ntial hierarchy, with each unit containing several 
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instructional activities directed at the attainnent of the specific 
behavioral objectives of that unit. The objectives of the program 
dealt with basic scientific processes and content. The scientiiLc 
process objectives were observing, using space/time relationships, 
using numbersj measuring, and classifying. The scientific content 
resulted from the specific learning activities undertaken to accomplish 
the process objectives. 

The instructional materials provided 'by the prcgrau varied 
depending on the unit and/or the activity within a given unit. Host 
of the materials used were designed to maximize the concrete experience 
of th'e stjadent with the phenomena under investigation. " 

The instructional strategies recommended in the teacher-text were 
demonstration-discussion and, laboratpry-discussion. Each strategy 
stressed the personal involvement of the student with the phenomena 
in such a way as to provide the stimulus for the inquiry. * The discussion 
phase of the instructional strategies utilized guiding questions 
designed to direct ti^e inquiry process rather than to elicit factual ^ 
responses from the student. 

The First Talking Alphabet (Scott Foresman and Company, 1967) 
was designed to instruct prereaders In the specific readiness skills 
of the phoneme-grapheme relationship. The association of initial or 
final consonant sounds to the letter(s) symbol of that sound can be 
taught, retaught, or reviewed using the materials and instructional 
strategy. This program provided materials designed to involve the 
student's aural, oral, visual, and kinesthetic perception in the 
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learning activities. The instructional involvement centared around 
phonograph records, picture cards, and individual worksheets. The 42 
lessons of this program were focussed around 21 records. Zach side 
of the record provided the verbal presentation for one lesson. Sets of 
picture cards consisting of an artist's depiction of words referred to - 
in the recordings were used in conjunction with the verbal presentation. 
In the lower right-hand comer of each picture card were raised, 
flocked capital and small symbols of the letter making the sound under 
consideration* 

The First Talking Alphabet used recorded, programra^d instruction in 
combination with conventional drill. The first 36 less.i;s of the program 
required that no specific sequence be followed. The remaining 6 lessons 
followed the instructions of the first 36, but no specific sequence was 
required. 

The development of each lesson incorporated the playing of a 
recorded presentation in which the student was directed to respond to 
various stimuli • The required response was in the form of pointing to 
a specific picture named, verbally repeating a word, answering a 
question, or tracing a letter. The use of worksheets was intended to 
provide an opportunity for the student to apply the newly-learned phoneme 
grapheme relationship. The tfeacher provided guidance to the student wHen 
he encountered some difficulty which prevented his progress. 

.Upon completion of the treatment and posttcsting, the reading 
readiness tests were scored. The* posttest d^ta were then analyzed 
by a three-way analysis of variance, using treatment, sex, and attendance 
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time as the nain dimensions. The pretest-post test mean gain scores for 
each treatment, sex, and attendjiice time group were analyzed by a 
correlated t-test tec[lniq•J^^ . 

FINDINGS 

The three-way analysis of variance on the posttest data yielded 

significant' (p < 0 . 05} di f f erence between attendance times on the Ciymer- 
\ * 

Barrett discrimination of beginning sounds subtest, t reatment-by- ^ 

m 

attendance time interaction on the Metropolitan matching subtest, and 
treatment-by-sex-by-atLendance title interaCjtion on the Metropolitan 
copying subtest. ' ^ 

*■ 

The t-test analysis of gains between pretest and posttest means 
yielded 51 significant (p ::^0.05) findings and an additional 13 at 
(p <^ 0.10) significance. A summary of the t— test Analysis of mean* 
gains may be found in Table 1 . ^ 

CONCLUSIONS AND IILCOMMENDATIGNS 

Within the confines of the limitations and design of this study, 
the findings appear to support sever il conclusions related to the 
acquisition of reading readiness skills by kindergarten students. It 
appeared that (1) both programs produced similar types of achievement, 
(2) both sexes benefited from instruction in kindergarten, and (3) neither 
program had specific differential effect for a given sex group. 

Additional studies are necessary to compare these specific 
instructional programs against an informal approach, which would 
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allow the achievement gdins and variances to be partitioned more 
completely. Comparative studies between informal and a variety of 
formal content programs are needed. Replication of this study to 
determine the effect of tcaci ir sex and socioeconomic status of the 
students would be informative. 



/ 
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SCIENCE CONTENT RCADABILITY AS DETERMINED BY CLOZE PROCEDURE J 

Donald R. Daugs ^ 
University of Victoria 

Classroom exposure to Dr. Ned Markshcllef at Oregon State 
Univer»'ity convinces one that every redding teacher should be a subje.ct matter 
teacher and that every subject matter teacher should be a reading teacher. Time 
»5asbes, outstanding teachers disappear and new ones take their place. One thing 
is certain at a meetin^^ sucli as this, we will all agree that students of all 
ages have difficulties r;eading in the content areas. Informal reading 
inventories (Daugs 1968) .Indicate that over 5071 of^students using seven current 
junior and senior high science textbooks were unable to read at the instructional 
^:vel. 

If science teachers are going to require their students to read, then 
they muat not forget that they are also reading teacliers. The typical science 
classroom situation delegates the reading experience "to an out-of-classroom 
experience. If the student whp reads at tlie frustration level does attempt to 
fulfill science ass i ^^^nmen ts , he can receive only small benefits from reading alone. 

A possible .solution to tliis diienma might be t ptuv^Iue textbook 

1 

materials at the instructional reading level of the individual student. Initial 
impressions of this problem prompted an investigation of use of multi-level 
materials in science.' In three related studies by Fryback (1965), Daugs (1970) 
and Dau:c!'s (1973) using SlU science, materials written at five levels of difficulty, 
no significant differences in student performance were found when one or more 
than one level of mate,rials was used. Initial impressions were that improper 
placement at difficulty level had confoyndtd the expected results. Careful use of 
informal readi*^g inventories for placement at difficulty level seemed the best 
means- of sdwisfying this requirement. Classrooms using five levels of materials 
performed significantly pcK^rer when classrgoms were equated stv^ti st ical ly by using 
a teacl\er rating a,-, a co-variate. It was cpncluded that most teachers were not 



able to cope effectively with more than one level of materials. 

Robinson (1964) attributed much of the difficulty in reading high 
school biology texts to the impact of new science vocabulary. He found that 
the 1963 edition of BSCS Blue Version Biology introduced scientific terms at 
the rate of 4 per 100 v;ords or approximately 7,000 scientific words in the 
entire textbook. Our traditional approach to determining readab ty often 
fails to analyze the real contribution of science terms to overall reading 
difficulty. For examp^.e, the term "DNA" as part of a sentence would not 
contribute greatly to the difficulty of a sentence as analyzed by most 
readability formulas. Unfortunately most formulas do not take into consideration 
the concept difficulty of such terms*. 

Bormuth (1967d) advocates the use of the cloze procedure as a means 
of determining readability in subject matter areas with specialized vocabulary. 
CVoze procedure refers to omitting every nth word from the text material and 
substituting a blank of a set length. Students are required to supply the 
exact word used by the author. By using various forms of a cloze test all 
words from a textbook sample may be covered. In the stud*" discussed in this 
paper thft formula for omitting words for each form was every nth word, every 
nth + 5 word, every nth + 10 word, etc', where n was the first, second, 
third, fourth and fifth word in the passage. The cloze procedure also provides 
a means of analyzing which words, phrases or sentences produce the greatest 
difficulty. 

To investigate the possible application of cloze procedure to 
determine science content readability, passages totaling 713 words were self^cted 
from the first half of Bioloqical Science, Molecules to Man , 1963 edition. 
Passages 'from this high school biology text were selected by randomly choosing 
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five page nim\bers and then extracting a paragraph on or near a randomly 
solocted page with content that could stand alone as a reading unit. The 
mean readability of these passages as determined by the Flesch (1948) 
formula was 11th to 12th grade. 

Five, forms of cloze tests wer^ developed by deleting successiv^i 
words as described above. These tests were administered to 285 tenth 
grade biology students m twelve classrooms. Students within classrooms 
were randomly assigned to qne of the five forms. All students were also ^ 
qivcn the Davis Reading Tes^, Form 2A, series 2,. as a measure ot general 

roadmg ability. 

KR-20 reliability on the five forms of the cloze test ranged 
from 0.953 to 0.978. \Vhen data from all five forms were comtiined, mean 
(iifticulty was 43.9%. Bormuth (1967b) reported in two studies that a 
ciozc score of 44% corresponds to a traditional comprehension score of 75%. 
Coleman and Miller (1967) determined that a passage difficulty of close to 
44^ resulted in^greatest gam m student retention of information. Dauqs 
(y)70) found that the 44'^. level on post test scor ^.^ corresponded to grade 
Level performance for fifteen classrooms of sixth grade science students, 
on the basis of these studies, comprehension at grade level seems to be 
r^-fiected m the 44% cloze score. 

':ae mean scaled score on the Lev-1 of Comprehension subtest of 
the Davis Heading Test was 72. Extrapolating from data provided by Davis 
and Uavis (1 >b2) , the grade level norm for subjects would be grade 12. 
This corn-jponds with the readability level of the text under study as 
d':t--rmin-d by the Flesch formula, but does not. conform with the concept that 
a cloze score of 44% indicates grade level comprehension. If the text 
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readability and student comprehension ability were in agreement, these gr<*de 
ten students would have had approximate scores of on the cloze test, a 

r 

scaled score of about 66.5, and the text would hav^ yielded a Flesch scors 
of 10th grade level. 

Iiiformal reading inventories and the cloze scores indicated that 
the standardized tests and the readability formulas scored the students too 
high. 

In an attempt to determine the contribution of science vocabulary 
to passage difficulty all words were categorized as either science or non- 
science words. Words were identified as "scientific" if they wore clearly 
recognizible as scientific terms, e.g. hypothesis, or if they in the judgement 
of the writer, were being given scientiric meaning, e.g., the word "competition" 
in the phrase "in competiti n with similar organisms." 

Thirty-eight percent of the 713 words in the passage were 
categorized as science words. For items with a difficulty of 0.30 or less, 
i.e. the most difficult items, the percentage of science words was also 38%. 
Rohinson (1964) implied that the rate at which new ^oiJs ^^re introduced was 
a major factor in reading difficulty. It was assumed by this writer that the 
science words with an item difficulty of 0.30 were new words. It was hypothesized 
that if these most difficult science words were new vocabulary, then word 
recognition tests for lists of these difficult words would produce lower scores 
than word recognition tests made up from lists of easier science words. 
Accordingly three lists of eight science words were randomly selected from the 
words with item difficulties of >0.80, 0.45-0.55 and <0.20 respectively. 
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ThGse words were flashed in a "tachistoscopic manner" to 15 
randomly selected subjects tq determine differences in word recognition. 
These 15 students were a subset of the total experimental group. The word 
list was typed out in a triple spaced column. In administering the test 
words were covered with two file cards. A "flash" consisted of separating 
the cards to expose the word for about one second. It was assumed that if 
the student could not pronounce the word in flash he could not get the 
meaning of the word. Data from these sight vocabulary tests were not 
sxibjected to statistical analysis. Only three students missed any words at 
the T'lash. They pronounced all word^ correctly in untimed exposure. It was 
Lliere fore "concluded that difficulty of science words was not dependent 
on word recognition. 

The 15 students were then asked to orally define words from the 
three lists of words used for the word recognition test^. This researcher 
could not perceive any differences in ability to define the words at the 
three levels of difficulty used in these lists. It was concluded that 
impact of science vocabulary was not a major contributor to sentence difficulty. 

A multiple stepwise regression analysis was conducted on passages, 
using total number of words per sentence, nuirt<jer of science words, words with 
item difficulties <0.20, number of deep structure sentences within each 
sentencf», number of infinitives anr\ passive constructions, predictors of 
mean sentence difficulty. It was found that only total number of words was 
significant at the 0.01 level. This factor accounted for 60% of the variability. 

The thref; variables involving item difficulties of <'0.20 were not 
significant contributors to mean sentence difficulty. - Uhis is *^70l thy of 
note because calculation of mean sentence difficulty is already dependent on 
these values. Insignificant contribution in the regression analysis 
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indicates that these difficult words do not fully explain sentence difficulty. 
These findings further substantiate the statements cu>out difficult science words. 
Workinfj with Fred Daugs, Consultant on Transformational Grammar, 

I. 

at Carl Sandburg Junior High School, Golden Valley, Minnesota, two paragraphs 

ofe the cloze test were subjected to transformational grammar analysis • The * 

total report of tl>is analysis will appear under the tiiile "Readability of 

High School Biology Materials" by Donald R. Daugs and Fred Daugs, in 

Science Education , 

Application of the transformation grammar -system has the capacity 
to show what we und^rst-and the sentence to meari . This is Called deep structure . 
Surface structure is what we see or hear. It must be kept in mind that the 
analysis that follows is as the researchers understand the structure. 

As an example of the results of this analysis, data from one 
sentence is presented below. Item difficulties appear above each word, 
followed by the deep structure sentences which depicts the author's intended 
meaning. 

.21 .33 .8 .23 .18 .GO .25 .18 ,87 

Information about the physical structure and chemical nature of 

.16 .17 .72 .74 .63 .67 .03 .78 .18 ".51 .60 .47 
DNA helped Watson and Crick to devise a molecular model of DNA. 

Deep structure sentences 

(1) Informati^on helped Watson. 

(2) Information helped Crick. 

(3) Some information was about the structure of DNA. 

(4) The structure was physical. 

(5) Some information was about the nature of DNA. 

(6) The nature was chemical. 

(7) Watson devised a model. 
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(8) Crick devised a model. 

(9) The model was DNA. 

(10) The model was molecular. 

The word information has an item difficulty of .21. This word is 
a noun .that pairs with the verb holped . The distance from .noun phrase to 
verb phrase increases difficulty. Also there are four sentences in the deep 
structure between the words information and helped -that eventually produce 

the surface structure. 

The similar degree of difficulty with the words physical s tructure 
and chemical nature suggests that the deep structure are not understood. 
Pairing of the abstract words, structure ^nd nature with physical and chemical 
does uot clarify the meaning. 

One would expect the difficulty of the word DNA to remain at the 
same degree of difficulty. Nature of DNA does not seems to be as clear as 
model of DNA . 

Placement of helped next to the difficult item DNA may cause the 
reader to incorreuLlv pair helped with DNA rather than information . This 
would lose the idea that information helped and that the information was about 
DNA. This possibilicy may account for the difficulty of the word helped. 

Pairing of to with devise in the suirf ace structure infers that 
the deep structure Watson and Crick devised a model is not understood. 
Furthermore, the tense form is lost in the surface structure and the time 
element is not clear in to devise . 

Analysis of this one sentence illustrates how an author's style 
contributes to sentence difficulty. An application of transformational 
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grammar analysis to readability data obtained by the cloze procedure has 
merit as a means of determining which factors within a sentence contribute 
to its overall difficulty. The style of the writer appears to be the most 
critical factor in determining the reading difficulty level in these materials. 

On the basis of findings of this study the passages for the close 
test are being rewritten and a new test, will then be administered to a 
similar population of students. This reseaitcher feels that the authors of 
textbooks could well profit from input from the reading experts apd linguists. 
No doubt there will always be reading problems, but closer work between the 
science author and experts in other disciplines should help alleviate the 
student's reading problems. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE READABILITY OF INiERMEDIATE LEVEL 
SOCIAL STUDILS TEXTBOOKS 

Clifford D. Pennock 

University of Britibh Columbia 

"Despite the pressure from teachers for simpler instructional 
materials, textbooks in the content fields continue to be difficult 
reading matter for the majority of children for which they are intended", 
wrote Harris (1972), describing content texts in the United States. 

In Canada, Covell C1965) repo^t^d the results of several studies 
of the readability of social studies texts 'authorized for use in the 
intermediate grades in British Columbia. ^ The grade five textbook. 
Southern Lands (1961), for example, was leported'to havei a mean difficulty 
of 7.3 /and a range of readability of 5.8 to 13.3.- 
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/ It woulcl appear that some of the older social studies texts in 
use in the intermediate grades presented excessive difficulty to many 
childrep who were reading in what might be termed the normal range - those 
studejnts reading at grade level plus or minus pji^ Extreme frustration 
be anticipated in using these materials with children reading 
derably^^below grade level. Even that remaining third of students 
reading one or more grade levels above grade placement might be expected 
to hiav^ difficulties with many passages encountered, when we take into 
accc^unt that- there were many sections in the materials well beyond grade 
lev4l in difficultly, with passages at the grade nine, ten, eleven, twelve 
and even college levels. 

One might expect that books presently being adopted for now 
curricula might be more appropriate ill difficulty level for the children 
who will be asked to read them, under the assumptions that such books 
are to be part of\a communication, process in the social studies, that 
students are to acquire and use various data derived from the texts and 
other sources both independently and under teacher direction, and that 
both concept knowledge and process skills will grow thereby. 
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Ihc advent of/'quick** readabi 1 ity/j>roeedun:s such as Fry's (1969) 
Readabi h ty^ (]_i\ip|i lias perhaps stjmulatcd a Tuviiber gf r>tudies„jn VNhich the 
readal)ility gf reecnt soeial studies texts iias been analy::od. « Johnson ' 
and \ardian [^1073) used the readability procedures of Spaehc^ (d913X», Flesch 
Lli)4^), iMle and Chali UiKko" and i'ryl. lOo^n, to assess tiie readability 
of fixe series of soeuil ^tudie.s te.vts reeentiy published in tiie United 
States. Must bool^s were found to cont^ain pas^ai;es one or more- years 
above grade level in diffieulty with the reavLibilLty range uithin individual 
texts froiii t\vO years' to t^velve years. The eonclur^ion was reached that 
only sohie of the books uere easy enau^;;h for averai^e readers. >lost books 
reijuire readers to be above avera^^e. \'one of the books uouid be 
appropriate for the slow^oi* lou-aeiiiev ing cliiUf. ' 

in a reeent study v)f soeial 'studies texts aufliorized for use 
in British rolui.ibia si^eondar\ sehools, Slade and ULlson [1973J, LkiKmg 
u ^e of lry\s ili)(>9) l^Mjability tu'aj-h, r,epui*t ed Threat variability wiitiiin 
ladiiiJual texts and aeroi.s texts at a i \ en f:ade h-vel. /vl the i^raJe 
eii;ht level, for exai.ip le / mean rcadaaM 1 i l \' tor individUa^l texts v^jtrn^d 
from lugii six to colley.c level. The authors eoneluded that the A issue 
i.Khoie class sets) texts ''uci'e probably ununited to t^he majority of 
student.^ for vdiom the text.-, are intended". 'Ihe unfortunate learning- 
Situation of tiic sIo\,l'^ student usin- sueh'ove'iry di4H'icult Material was 
al'.o [-omted out'> *'One can oiil} i^uess at the feeUn^iS toward i;oo<;rapiiy 
.'t a strident -ui th perhap-^. ,;raae six or ^',rade se\en readiiiLi cor.ipetencj es 
w'no IS tr\ing to read throurji eolie^;e level i.ia t e rj a I s" . 

All but one of the^e te\t> sampled \ui> mean readability levels 
hM;her tiian the desit^nated grade plaeerient. 

\Mong the b^ issues texts (issued in smaller numbers for small 
/jxHip and Didividual use), at least SO*^. ^of Ihe books sampled at eaeii 
;,rade level iiad average read:^i^lity in line w i f h tiie grade for wiiicii the 
b^ oks were prescribed. Sometbin^very p^u:2ling to this writer appeared 
at the i.rade ten level, however - two books of tiie (linn Santpri- Stud/ies 
beries ^ h onM_nn ng_ i n (;;ue]u^e , I,abi\'ul^or (1008*) and W heat 1 an. iing Nea r 
iv.-^'ma ii ul read^ibilit) '^ainples i\^ported well l)elow the grade ten 

, hvel. Autiiorizmg these bouks at the ten level seemed at first glance ' 



an excellent plan. The readability of many s^unples was lower V^dn tne 
ten level. Comprehension would be no problem for the average and many 
of the below average readers, for whoip almost all »)f the A level books 
would present extreme difficulty. \vliit amazed the \>riter, however, was 
the recollection that this series and these book.^ had been .authorized 
for use in grade f ve! 

Since the mean readability of these books as reported by 
Slade and Wilson (1975) was two and three years in excess of the grade 
five placement of the books, the questions arose: liow would the readalpility 
of the other Ginn Sample Series texts relate to intermediate grade 
placement? How would the readability of other social studies texts 
relate to their use at the intermediate level placement? 

Discussion with teachers attending the Fourth Annual Reading 
Conference at the University of British Columbia in April, 1973 brought 
forth .the Opinions that teachers- had been aware that many content books, 
and particularly the newer ones in social studies in the interr;ediate 
grades, were too difficult for all but the extremely gifted readers in 
any classroom. 

Teachers were interested in finding out how they could 
ascertain the dif f iculfy of books and passages within books. For these 
reasons, the writer, together with developmental reading course students, 
both preservice in the winter montiis and experienced teachers (in summer 
session) have exajnmed the difficulty of content area reading texts, 
particularly those in social studies. 

Fry's (1969) Readability Gr aph was applied to injj of- the • 
social studies texts (e .^pt tne atlas) prescribed for use in British 
Columbia schools for 1972-1975. Some results of this analvsis are 
shown m Table 1. It will be noted that sampling was extensive -ii 
each level; no fewer than six samples were taken from any one text and 
in most cases a considerably larger number t!uin this was used. Looking 
across the chart at each level, it will be observed that there was a very 
large spread of difficulty within texts. .At the grade four and five 
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levels, for example, some texts had as many as eleven levels of diflicu^ty, 
w^th passages ranging from the 4 to 13 level. Looking down the coiuums, 
and particularly the column titled "Moan", it will be noted that the 
difficulty of texts does not diffei greatly from grade to grade - the 
books assigned 'to grades four, five, and six. would appear as difficult 
as those prescribed for grade seven. If the average difficulty of books 
at these levels is two to four grades above placement, the conclusion 
might be made that a number of these texts is probably too difficult 
for many students in grades four through six. This conclusion is strongly 
supported by the data sumraariied in Table 2 - Summary of Sample Variability. 
Two questions can be asked: 1) IvTiat does the data tell us about how many 
children might read *hese books with profit? 2) VVhat are we told 
concerning how many children would have extreme difficulty with these books? 

Consider, for example, students half-way through their school 
year (Expectency data is taken from Harris (1972) page 94). Looking at 
the children first who are having slight to serious difficulty in learning 
to read, one might expect 50°.-35''s of the-studcnts in grade four to be 
reading below the grade four level; 30°.-35% of the grade five students 
to be reading below the grade five level, etc. UTiat percentage of the 
text material is suited to them? Among the grade four texts, only one 
of the 126 samples was easier than tlie four level - thfere is almost 
nothing for below average grade foui*-^children. At the gradfe five level 
texts, only 3% of the 219 samples were below five level in difficulty or 
suitable for below average grade five children. There are more easier 
passages for grade seven students as can be seen - approximately 22'6 of • 
the grade seven samples are below grade seven level in difficulty. 
Looking down the columns under 0-4, 5,' 6, one can observe the reason. 
As noted previously, the books for grades four through seven arc at 
about the same level of difficulty . Slower grade seven students, will, ^ 
therefore. Find more passages suited to their reading needs. 

If one looks across Table 2 to the diagonal scored in double 
lines, we include 30''.-35''6 of our students, those grade four students, 
for example, who read at grade level, slightly above or slightly below - 
grade four students, for example, who read between 4.0 and "5,0. How 
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many samples are at or below their level? As can be seen, only 2%. ioT 
giaue five and gxade six students, the situation is not much better. At 
the grade seven level, however, the picture is much brighter, with 54^o of 
the samples of readability at the 7 level or lower. If we look at 
slightly above average readers we can think of some 20% of our students 
who read approximately a grade above level - grade four students for 
example, reading within the five range. Only 3% of the grade four 
samples are at this level or easier with 97% of the grade four samples 
above the five level. One can conclude that most of the grade four 
material is too difficult even for above average readers in grade four, 
and suited only to that 10% or so of gifted readers in the grade. 

Looking at individual books, only for grade seven is there a 
sufficient spread of readability between books. Seven of these texts, 
for example, have mean readabilities slightly below seven with samples 
within books running from5-7. Most of these books are too difficult for 
severely retarded readers but they are appropriate for students reading a 
grade or so below seven. The average range reader in grade seven is 
also quite well -provided for by these books and by ten books at the seven 
level, although samples within books run 5-11 and parts of the books 
present difficulties. The latter books are appropriate for above-average 
readers, as are six books at the eiglit level. Tliree books at the 9-10 
level, as well as many portions of the previous texts provide sufficient 
challenge for the gifted. 

The grade seven books provide a considerably better spread 
than do the other levcis. A remaining need for grade seven would be 
some high interest books where difficulty levels are kept at the five 
level or below. 

At the grade four level, one gets the impression the books 
were designed for junior secondary students. Four of the seven books 
have readabilities of 8 or more; none are below six. I"or grade fiv^^, 
no books have a mean readability below six; fourteen of the twenty-three 
are at the eight level or above; most books have their easiest samples 
at the six level, with ranges typically running 6-10 and 6-11. 
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,„Jc .,x u-xts run f.« "-10 level l„ ivaaability .itl, 

, . , n, „ul --11 .,itlun hooks. tlniJcs (our U, »JX books 
,a,„os sool, as O-IO a,ul ,111 

.oulJ soo» a„.roin-,ato raly lor sUtoJ .eaJcK . 

,..aao ,.i;,„t „c osoU >.ith a„ovo ,sM-a....«Jc.s. AH ol the books 

g.aa:. lour to s.. love, prosoat too .urCoolt.cs lor average 

roaacrs, a„U u„sor,,oaatahlo fruXtratloa lor holow average readers , 
t„. graio foar to .r. level, Looks n„.t l.e louaJ for t„e 90. ot stodeats 
ill each class vvho are not gii'tcd. 

A Ustxng of the texts, their average readabil xtxcs and ranges 
01- dii-ticulty IS provided in the Appendix to this article. 

llic question arises - ilow accurately is the analysis pre.--,onted? 
.t everestmute the dU-i'icuUy these texts present to intermediate 
KneL students. The ans.er i. an unequivocal No. if anything, these 

,,,.,Hve irv's ron-.'.ula was applied according to aiv 
csLir.iates are conbci vati\ c . i r> b iw 

... tao ,r>2mul_£L l!£:i'JJiii 
:;„„„s ..re aot takealnto a'eo .t. . rlus see,„ej to a,a^r^.a^ tWe 

.,,,,1 ca-.teulty Ol- aoa-l-lvlroa ,„ateru,l. particularly 

„,„.ro proP,er aouas .,o..K, seo„, to „reseat eons.UeraMe U.fercu y. 
c:aasrJor the follows,, i-assage Iron, ,a.e ., of t„e grade four text, TJ. 

Si L-neurv ol Ion..-,ucuil {Smiih: 1971): 

!"r«;u:d ar ii;. ;,aUr »ltK te„ otker far»,ers to obtaia .us 
contract^' . 

i,v no stretch of the ini..|. inat loa can one assume that such 

,or aouas'fouad rn contea. area .aterials do aot increase the drlCrculty 

ll the uaterral; they are aot s.gln words as «lght he Dick or daae or 
, ,„,t ,a the hasai readers. One oaly begs the .iuestion by the assertion 
,;,,t ,erha,s such words should he taught as s.giit words with the seleclton. 
O.hor wrds ,a the sclecioa need aiso to be taught. - eontnact, obtain, 
settle, etc., hot are iacludej In estimating dilUculty. 
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A recent i^^rsonal communication from i^rofessor Fry (1973) 
indicates that proper nouns arc now included in the revised directions 
f*^*^ his formula. Including proper nouns in the analysis done in this 
study would increase the difficulty ratings as reported in Tables 1 
and 2. The ratings, if in error, are too low. 

One might ask how other formulae, the Dale-Chall (1948), for 
example, would rate the texts analyzed. A check was run, applying the 
Dale-Chall formula to six of the grade four books, with estimates running 
approximately one grade lower for each book. It would seem, however, 
that the Dale-Chall formula underestimates the difficulty of non-fiction 
material such as social studies texts for two reasons. Proper nouns are 

t taken into account, which only would seem valid in fiction or j a 
simple descriptive material where proper nouns might be few and, in 
general, familiar words known by sight. In addition, the Dale-Chall 
formula was based on a criterion of 50o comprehension. Recent research 
at the University of Illinois by Dunkeld (1970) indicates that S0% 
comprehension is insufficient - maximum learning occurs when the student 
can comprehend at the 60'o level. Maximum information gain would tend to 
peak at or slightly beyond the 60% level, as shown by Bormuth (1969). 
Additional support for the conJiMlMiBiTr^iat the Dale-Chall formula underestimates 
reading difficulty is providt?d by a recent study done in British Columbia 
by Bailey and Shearman (1973), estimating the difficulty of grade eight 
science material? using cloze and' tJT3 Fry (1968) Readability Graph . The 
results indicated that both the Dale-Chall formula and the Fry (1.968) 
Readability Graph (before revision to include proper nouns) underestimated 
the difficulty of the text. 

More extensive use shoujld be made of the cloze procedure to 
ev^aluate the difficulty of social /studies texts with elementary students. 
It could be expected that the results would confirm the analysis presented 
and show them to be conserva tive - probably closely in line with application 
of the revised Fry formula. Classroom use of the cloze procedure hos been 
described in recent issues of the English Quarterly (1973) and Filementary 
English (1973) . 
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RlCOMMENUATIONS 
At the grade seven level, appropriate level book:; can be 
selected to meet the reading abilities of students. At the four to 
six levels the "easier" books can be used, although they are still too 
difficult. Effective consistent systematic teaching of vocabulary and 
concepts can ensure more comprehension, 2S can the development of , 
understanding of the sjiccific kinds of organization patterns used in 
paragraphs and larger portions of content materials - developing what 
Catterson (1971) calls the rhetoric of reading. For mauy students, 
however, these texts remain of un surmountable difficulty. The most 
profitable teaching and the most effective learning can be accomplished 
only when the instructional materials present here and there a little 
challenge, but do not continually overwhelm. 

As a: result of Bailjey and Shearman's study (1973), the 
Department of Education of British Columbia has received a recommendation 
from the B.C. English Teachers Association to the effect that "no new 
textbooks be issued in British Columbia schools without a readability 
rating that gives a clear idea of the applicability of the book in the 
classroom". What is needed is provision of the mean readability of 
the text, as well as citation of the readability of numerous samples 
within the book, and the range, so that teachers and otheis selecting 
books can be aware before they decide to use a book, whether it is 
suitable or not. 

«. 

Publishers trying to place books should be required to submit 
such data and to revise books if they are unsuitable, or the books should 
be transferred for use at more appropriate levels. For example, the Ginn 
Sample Studies prescribed for use in grades 4-5 would appear to be of 
appropriate readability levels for grade 10, where they are also 
prescribed, since they run 7-9 in readability, with portions going higher. 
A large percentage of the books would seem suited to average and slightly 
below average readers in grade ten, but not to grade four and grad? five 
children. 
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A subcornmittee of the curriculum coraniittee of the B.C. 
Department of Education should be authorized to tdke a close look at the 
readability of a book before it is accepted for proscription. Support 
bx the Britir^h Columbia Teachers' Federation and the British Columbia 
English Teacl«ers' ^Vssociation for these reforms should be solicited. 

Considering that the B.C. Department of Education is concerned 
with the needs of children, one may be optimistic that these improve- 
ments will be made. 
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Appendix 

SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS PRESCRIBED 
FOR USE IN BRITISH COLUMIHA 

GRADE FOUR TEXTS RANKED PROM LOWEST NEAN READABILITY 
TO HIGHEST MEAN READABILITY 



Text 

1 . The Changing People 

2. Seafaring Warriors of the West 

3. The Navigators 

. 4. Caleb Seaman: A Loyalist 

5. Nomads of the Shield 

6. Colonists at Port Royal 

7. Seigneury at Longucil 



Mean 
6.3 

: .2 

7.3 
8.0 
8.3 
8.3 
8.8 



Range 

3- 10 

6- 11 

4- 13 

5- 12 

7- 10 

6- 13 



GRADE FIVE 

1 . Mining in thcShicld - Timmins 

2. Making Steel at Hamilton 

3. Canada and Her N-eighbours 
Fruit Fanning in the Okanagan 



Sardine Fishing and Packing 
m New Brunswick 

Southern Lands 



4 
5 

6 ^ 

7. The Voyageurs 

8. The Fur Fort 

9. Oi 1 Near Edmonton 

10. Assembl ing Automobiles at Oakville 

11 . Mixed Farming Near Carman, Manitoba 

12. Life at Red River 1830^1860 

13. Making Pi^lp and Paper at Corner Brook 
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6.3 
6.7 
7.0 
7.3 
7.3 

7.5 
7.6 
7.7 
7.8 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.1 



5-7 

5- 9 

3- il 

7-8 

6- 10 

4- 11 
4-13 
6-11 
4-12 
6-lL 

6- 10 

7- 10 



T 



GRADE FIVE (cont.) 

14. Tourism in Nova Scotia 

15. This Land of Ours 

16. Wheat Farming Near Regina 

17. Sa lmon Fishing in British Columbia 

18. Market Gardening in the Fraser Delta 
1^. A Forest Industry in Port Albemi 

20. Iron Mining in Quebec -Labrador 

21. Aluminum and Power in the Saguenay 

22. A Port City - Montreal 

23. Power at Niagara 



Mean 

8.1 

8.3 

8.7 

8.8 

8.9 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.4 

9.8 



P tnge 

6-10 

6-13 

6-13 

6-12 

6- 13 
8-9 

7- 10 
6-11 

8- 10 
6-13 



GRADE SIX 

1. The Story of China 

2. The Story of Indone'sia 
3.. The Story of Japan 

4. Southern Lands . 

5. The Story of West Africa 

6. Lands of Europe and- Asia 

7. Lets Visit Russia 

8. The Story of Ethiopia 

9. Lets Visit USA 

10. The Story of Scandinavia 

11. Lands of Latin America 



7.1 
7.2 
7.2 
7.5 
7.6 
8.1 
8.2 
8.6 
9.1 
9.1 
10.5 



3-10 
5-11 

5- 11 

6- 10 
6-11 
6-13 
6-11 

5- 12 

6- 13 

7- 11 
7-13 
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2 

GIUDU SUVCN 

Mean 



, 1. 


In Ancient Mesopotamia 


5.7 


2. 


Ancient Civilizations - The Stone Age • 


6.0 


5.' 


Mcdioval Pilgrimage 


6.0 




In Ancient Crete' 


6.0 


I 

■ h 

I 


ih\\\\g^ History ^ 


6.3' 


i 

/o. 


Universal Ihstory, Vol. Ill, Ancient Rome 


6.3 


/ 

1 7. 


^_ ^ ■ 

Uhat llaj^pcncd in 'B.C. 


- 6 3 


I 

1 ^ 

\ 8. 


• 

Medieval Village 


6.6 


9. 


Ancient Rome ^ ^ , ■ . 


7,0 


10. 

t 


Middle Centuries - Gold, Silver and 


7.0 


1 \ 


I'recious :stoncs 




111. 


WiiAt Happened in Feudal Cngland 


7.0 




Med lev a r Tom 


7.1 


\ 

•15. 


Medieval Monaster^ 


\, 

7.3 




'Mpdieval Castle ' 


6.5 


u. 


ihe Second Greatest Invention 


7.5 


*; 1^. 

1 


liong Ago m the Old World , . 


7.-7 


17. 


iMedicval rournamont 


7.7 


>• 


•\ncient Crete and Mycenae 


7.8 


19. 


Medieval ^^^^'^^ 


8.0 


20. 


"ihe Development of Western Civilization 


8.1 


21. 


.suiiior and Babylon 


8.2 




l\i'.UMiit of the Past 

*> 


8.4 


25. 


AneiLMit Athens 


8.6 


2 L 


.'.fi J lont 1 pt 


8.8 
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GRADE SEVEN Ccont.) 



The Story of Ancient Athens 

They Lived Like This - In Anci°ent Egypt 

The Mediterranean - Its Lands and Peoples 



i 
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THE IMPACT OF »»SESAME STREET" ON PRIM/\RY PUPILS IN VANCOUVER 

E. Nonnan Ellis 
Vancuuvcr School Board ' 



liitroJuotion 

Sesame Street is an educational television programme produced 
by^4;he Children's Television Workshop, New York. It is funded by: 
the United States Office of Education, 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
the Corporation of Public Broadcasting, and 
the Ford Foundation. 

The progiammc is directed to preschool children, particularly 
the aisaJvantagcd ones. It is designed to help children with foiinal 
learning before entering school. The programe is entertaining and 
loaded with fun. It provides many interesting ideas and now experiences 
for chiidTcn. The prograirune also teaches specific skills, basic concepts, 
ind desirable attitudes. 

licLlectric Company i: ^' Similar pio^^namie designed for beginning 
pupUs who are learning to r-.^ad. it aims lo dcvoiop verbal avilitics, 
I.e., knowledge of the alphabet, piionetics and word-attack skills. 

.Sesame Street i-. currently seen m Vancouver on Channel 2 at^ 
iL a.m. 'a ly, Monday tiirou-h I'l lUay and on Channel at 9 a.m. and at 
-I p.m. each WL^ckdviy. 

liic l.lcct ric^ Coh.p;i,i; pjo;.ra]iime i s^-n on (.nainiel 9 at 12.50 p.m. 
L-acii school day. 

X 

Ihe Audio-\isu. I depart mont , of the Vancouver Sciioal Doard makes 
xid;o-tape re«'M-'ii^-4S of both of M^-^e programmes. These tapes are 
available to the sUiools on a loan basis. During the last school )ear 
t'nerc ha. been an increased dei;and for these tapes. During the firs^ 
v.u>uth tlu-^ teru, there have l^een twenty requests for video-tape recordings 
of besamo btreet and thirty-three of ihe Llectric Company progvaimne. 



This increase may be attributable to the greater accessibility of equipment. 

In 1972, School Trustees in Vancouver asked for a study of the 
impact of th^^se programmes on the performance of pupils at the primary level. 

Outline of the ^tudy 

1. The literatul'e relating to these programmes has been reviewed ai.d 
it woUld app^^ar that in its development Sesame Street has been 
well -researched. The Educational Testing Service has made two 
comprehensive evaluations of Sesame Street and one of The Electric 
Company programme. The findings have been generally favourable. 

2. A questionnaire was sent during the last week of January, 1972, 
to the principals of all elementary rchools in Vancouver to 
determine the extent to which these vducational television 
programmes are being viewed in school time, 

3. In order to determine the extent to which Sesame Street ib 
viewed at home, a questionnaire was sent in late January, 1972, 
to parents of children enrolieJ in one afternoon kindergarten 
class in each of eight representative schools. These schools 
were randomly selected, one from each of the eight districts 

of the city. In tlio^e schools having more than one afternoon 
kindergarten, the belection of the class was made on a chance 
basif. It sKouia he noted that only afternoon kindergartens were 
considered for the reason that these pupils would not have any 
opj^ortunity to see Sesame Street in school time. 

4. u >r the eight selected kindergarten classes, the teaclier 

* J'iring the month of February 1972 eleven performance 

j w^nls, selected by the writers on the basjs of 
■ r , ided on the parent que^ti onnai; cS. Five of 
v.:w'..rcr; uere ones who watched Sesame Strebt most 
:rct|Lcntly at h^vAo. Ihe other five pupils viewed the programme 
infrequent I .' or not at all. Each teacher was given materials 
and mstiuct jons for administering the tests as well as a form 
for recording purjn^ses. 

5. The Coordinator and Consultants in Primary Education visited the 
classes, recorded their obserxalions and reported on the reactions 
of teachers. 
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6. 



A research intern interviewed selected parents to supplement 
their responses to the questionnaire. 



A Review of the Literature 

1 . D evelopment oF the Programme . 



Sesame Street v;as established 



as a result of a study by Joan Can: Cooney for the Carnegie 
Corporation in 1967, which showed that 97% of Amf^rican homes 
(90^0 of tho3e with low income) had TV sets and that television 
was the one continuous source of knowledge about the world for 
disadvanta^i^u children. Three >'ear5 earlier, lienjamin Bloom 
had suggested that by age four at least one-half of a child's 
potential growth in intelligence may have occurred. He 
emphasized the critical nature of the preschool years. 

Accordingly, the original objective of the programme was '*to 
apply the production techniques and entertainment values of 
popular commercial television to an instructional programme 
for pre-school children that emphasized the needs of the urban 
and rural disadvantaged child.'* (Connell and Palmer, 14-15). 

The combining of efforts of TV production and educational research 
specialists was a primary aim of the experiment. One hundred 
advisors from a variety of fields cooperated to produce a set of 
curriculum goals. The Educational TeL:ting Service uas retained 
tor tlie independent evaluation of outconies. rr^ -srhon . • !i 
in mner-cities were te^lt^u. iln.ii' acLCativ t 
types of presentation ;^as rosoarLhcd, In.ti : ^ ' 

evaluated. In November, 1969, the first regular snovving ot V.ic 
programme occurred. From that dat^* the producers committed 
themselves to the continuous evaluation and revision of the 
programme. 

Robert Filep, of tlic Institute for Educational Development in 
i.os Angeles, has led the movement to involve parents in the 
use of Ser,aiae Street in the home. Filep (1971). His 
materials serve to train mothers in ways of deriving maximum 
benefit from the programme. Graham, (1971). 
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The process by which Sesame Street was developed has recently been 
studied in detail by Kratoclivil and others at Americaii iiistituces 
for ?.osearch, under a contract with the U.S. Office of Education. 
Kra'-ochvil, (1971). 

Evaluation of the Pro'Taninie 

(a) InJ-v Research 

(1) :.:e hTS evaluation of the effects o-t the prograiiune after its 

first year of broadcasting was published in October, 1970, 

The over-all impact of the programme was described as follows: 

^'Children who viewed Sesame Street achieved many of the stated 
goals in letters, numbers, and forms, and they gained appreciably 
in their skill in sorting and classifying. Transfer of learning 
was noted in some instances but basically the large gains occurred 
in those areas that were directly taught. There was no evidence 
of side effects ..." Ball and Bogatz, (1970). 

Ages three through five all benefitted, the younger more so than 
the older. Transfer and indirect learning occurred more in the 
older children within that age, bracket. In specific knowlcdi'.c and 
skills taught directly, three-year-olds who viewed regularly had 
higher, achievement than five-year-olds who did not view regularly. 
No signifiLsant differences were found related to sex. 

Children with lower prior achieveh jiit ;.an^L',l ^K>re. iii '-e 
higher prior achievcmeirt gained best i^vou' i:u)d('r.i ic ratl t-r 
toiai viewing; tiie gams added by greater- than- odcralc 
were smal 1 . 

Findings related to socio-economic status were sin^iLir to th^. -.l' 
regarding prior achievement. Children from homes ol'*loiv socio- 
economic status who viewed regularly suj passed higii SLS ciiildren 
who did not view the programme at all. 

Among those who viewed at homo (as opposed to viewing in pre-^chool), 
the results were very positive. Disadvantaged hoine-Vi( wers gained 



more in some respects than children in the same^communities who 
attended pre-school. Among those who viewed in pro-school, gains 
were related to viewing, although the rate of gain levelled off 
between moderate and high-frequency viewing (moderate viewing gave 
best results for unit of time spent). Teachers » opinions were 
generally positive. 

The results were especially positive ajnong Spanish-speaking children, 
the one non-English group studied. Although the group \yas small 
(N=45) , this finding suggested that these programmes were of 
special benefit to children for whom English is not the first language, 

(2) A summary of the major findings in the ETS evaluation of the 
second year of Sesame Street was published in November, 1971. 

The second-year evaluation (Ball and Bogatz, 1971) supported the 
basic findings of the first-year evaluation. In addition, the 
second-year evaluation found that: 

Teachers perceived that those pupils who had viewed Sesame Street 
frequently during the previous year were better prepared for school 
than the infrequent viewers; and teachers did not perceive them 
to be '^turned off" by conventional clas^^room instruction. 
The first-year viewers who watched at home during the second year 
gained in most of the new, more complex goal areas added in the 
second year;, those who were new viewers in the second year did 
xiot achieve the more complex goals but did gain in the original 
goal areas. 

Lncouragcment of children's vicwini; by comjuuiiii) ^00^.., \>.as 
an important factor affecting the gains among viewers. 
There were gains in favourable attitudes toward school and 
toward people of other races among at-home viewers. 
There appeared to be no differences in the programme's impact 
cni black and white disadvantaged children. 

Disadvantaged children,- if they watched as frequently, fared 
as well as their advantaged peers. 
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The study provided limited evidence that the programme had a 
positive effect on the mental age of its viewers, as measured 
by vocabulary level. 
The Periodical Report on Education Research (1071) criticized the 
second-year ETS evaluation for sidc-y>tcpping the issue of whether 
advantaged children gained n.uch as disadvantaged children, thus • 
leaving the gap between the two groups undiminished. 

(3) A stuoy by R.B. Trout (1971) of the effects of Sesame Street 
on new kindergarten children was carried out in the suburban school 
district of Park Ridge, Illinois. 

The connection between the Sesame programme and the performance of 
the children was only inferred, not proven, but the findings are 
worth reporting. It was foanJ that 9S% of the new regislxants in 
kindergarten watched Sesame Street. Interviews with over 700 of 
these children revealed that unusually high percentages of them 
could: name all or nearly ail cdpitai letters {31%) and lower case 
letters (30%), ^'rlut (not copy) letters nainuu (571;), name numerals 
0 through 9 (75^.), and associate quantity with numberals (74 o) . 
There was no significant difference between sexes in either 
achievement or viewing. Ii?.plications of the findings were that 
the gap between advantaged and di sadvantvii^ed children is not narrowing 
as a result of the Sesame Street proi^rvuniiie, and that the school 
programmes for the first year or more would need change. 

r4) An cvalu't. i ^ ''.-^r_ Coupany (Ball and Bo^atz, 

Tcicvi ^iwi . ii * ..i^ cLissroum tool m hclpiii;; iir>t 

through fourth gr.id.t,. I I'.u in read. 

The study indicated that as a result of watching The Electric 
Company in school during the 1971-"2 inaugural broadcast year, 
viewing classes made significantly greater gains than nv-^n-v icwing 
classes in nineteen reading skill'; the programme was designed to 
teach. Tlic programme had a ^.lear and significant impact on its 
j/rimary target audience second ):radc children who were in 
the bottom half of their class as indicated by standardized 
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reading test scores--indicating the progranuiie was an effective 
instructional supplement for children who were beginning to 
experience reading difficulty. 

The progra:»une had a significant impact on third and fourth grade 
classes that viewed in school, although the effect was somewhat 
less than in the lower grades. 

The programme was successful in producing gains among first and 
second grade classes across almost all of the nineteen curriculum 
areas built into the prograjnme and tested in the ETS study. Some 
positive efferts on a standardized reading test were also found. 
The programme had a similar effect on all gro^'ns who viewed in 
school Spanish background, blacks, whites, ooys, and girls. 
The programme won a generally favorable reaction from teachers 
who found it useful in teaching and reviewing certain read|.ng skills 



(b) Criticisms 

According to 0*Bryan (1971), criticism of Sesame Street tends to come 
from those vvho emphasize freedom and structure- less experiences fitted to 
the individual child psychologists and educators whose basic approaches 
to their fields differ from those of the programme. He lias identified 
the following criticisms of Sesame Street: 

that mechanical memory training is stressed and generalizable 

concept ucv eloj)mcnt ignored , 

that rapid-fire, fragmented patterning of mat-r^al avoids teaching 

vi^iioent r.it ion ^ i * ! . 

I, it I ' {} , a j)as'^iveness which is 

_ - ^iples, 

t.'i.it ' I , ^ I; . f turcd, 

tliJt icelings oi a.^^i- la llt^^ pru.uanu.ic are not played with 
sufficient emotion, 

that poor parent-child relationships can result if the parent 

has unreasonable expectations for the programme, 

that the programme's approach is too much like commercial 

advertising. 



The British Broadcasting Corporation's director of children's progranunes, 
Monica Sims, refused to air Sesame Street on the grounds that it '^ndoct.unates' 
and has "authoritarian aims". .(iNew^week, Sent, 20, 1971). As Si::.3 b.es 

the programme, "Right answers are demanded and praised Our job is not 

only to teach a set of facts but td stimulate children's activity and 
enthusiasm to learn end do things for themselves". Sims claims that the 
programme is cliareccerized' by .T.idele-class attitudes and lack of reality. 
The London Sunda y Ti^e^, howcVw^r, disagreed, calling the BBC's "Play School" 
programme "genreei, middle-class pap compared with the vigor of the American 
show". It should be noted that Sesame Street is now being telecast on the. 
BBC network. 

Dr. Herbert Sprigle (1971) criticized Sesame Street on the grounds 
that "passive, effortless learning" isn't retained as well as that which 
is "physically and mentally involved". ( Grade Teacher , March 1971, p. 20). 
Sprigle has also found, through a study of 48 children in Florida, that 
disadvantaged children don't learn more from Sesame Street than from 
traditional pre-schooling. (It should be noted that no one has ever 
claimed such an accomplishment for the programme). 

Samuel Kliger (1970) has questioned whether Sesame Street ' s 'producers 
understand the langiidge-learnins process, since generalization in5ido the 
child does not come about by imitation of outside stimuli. lie feels that 
the delightfulness of the programme obscures the lack of good language- 
learning experiences. 

Richard Ratliff (1972) argues that Sesame Strpot teaches a.:.;r.'< - -n. 
lie cites examples of programme sequences uhich he interprets to he \. I ^ 
of aggression, some obvio.is and some subtle; and he reasons on t:-; 
of research findings in various studies that children, particularly tiio.^e 
who are disadvantaged and have lower self-esteem, learn aggression by 
imitation from viewing the programme. 

(c) Supportive Opinion 

As O'Bryan (1971) has pointed out, the producers see posiiive value 
in the programme's emphasis on exact repetition and repetition with variation; 
it is thought to generate participation and anticipation, as well as 
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memorization. The •'fragmented" patterning of the presentation is based 
on formative researca .concerning attentiveness . The participation of 
the viewer is thought to occur through identification with selected characters 
in the programme. ilumour and incongruity, which are h.jvily relied on, 
are presumed 'to entertain, hold attention, mptivate^ provoke curiosity 
and expectation, and imbue language learning with pleasure and social 
qualities. The variation aspect of repetition and the emphasis on 
associational enlargement are thought to counter the criticism that 
generalizable concept development is ignored. 

• The reply of Joan Cooney, the creator of Sesame Street to the rejection 
of the programme by the BBC was: ''SXms and colleagues are still caught up 
in the old-fashioned permissive nursery-school complex. In a society 
where home life is often too relaxed, serious educators must be interested 
in structured education." p ( Newsweek , Sc])t . 20, 1971) 

Nicholas Johnson (1971) has expressed the opinion that Ses^inie Street 
is a needed antidote to commercial TV, which he feels teaches violence, 
pill-escapism, and materialism. He^thinks Sesame St i encourages 
attitudes of friendliness, self-esteem, sense of bclon Lr>^, and fairness; 
teaches intellectual, manual and nutritional skills; and uses music, 
rhythm, and humour effectively. Johnson proposes tliat mone programmes 
like Sesame be created for other age groups. 

Sidney P. Marland, as Coiiiriissioner of LJucation, told a Senate 
Appropriations Committee that Sesame Street was '^the best research 
investment of the United States Ol't iv^ of i ducat ion". 

SunuBary ot^ Resjumses to tl;e /JrL. ' ^ ' ^ '£-LL':-L^Jl ' ^ 

A questionnaire was sent during the la a ucck of J inuary, 1972, to 
the principal b> of all elementary schools in VaiKuuver to obtain information 
about the nature and extent of the in-school viewing of these programmes'. 
Returns were received from (>7 principals (93^ return). In addition, 
tho^^ were eleven separate returns from pr Lmary annexes and one from the 
Reading Centre. The total number ot completed questioniuaires was 79. . 
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At that titr.o the Sesame Street programme was being viewed to some 
extent" in 34 schools (43%). 

Most of thojo children v.ho viewed the prograiuu, watched it only onre 
or twice per week. Only five groups saw the programme every school day, 
and five other groups viewed it as laany as thi'oe or four times per week.' 

* 

The total nun^ber of children who viewed the programme in school was 
approximat\;ly 2,000. The typical viewing group was a class, although 
several schools showed the programme to two or three classes together. 

Almost no pre-vicwing activities were done. Post-viewing activities 
occurred in a few groups; the most common post-viewing activities were a 
review of the programme materials and discussion. 

The Electric Company programme was being viewed in eight schools, and 
four of them used it irregularly. Two groups viewed the programme three 
to five times per week. The typical level of viewing was Grade 3. 

A total of about 300 children have seen the programme in school. The 
size of viewing groups has ranged from 14 to 90. Virtually no pre- or 
post-viewing activities have been used. 

Several respondents remarked that the la.k of cablcvision in Vancouver 
schools prevented them from using the pro^.r ■ i 1 arly. They had to 
borrow a video-tape rccorJcr and vidco-tapt <, . ■ i t ■ - a t'-' sh^" -•.■veral ^ 
Electric Company programiues in a clu^'tur. 

At the time of the survey, only six of the schools had their own 

video-tape recorders. However, approximately one-half of tho elementary 
schools now have VTR equipment (October, 1973). 

Summary of Responses to the Questionnaire to Par ejUs^ 

In order to obtain information about the nature and extent of at-home 
viewing of. Sesame Street, a questionnaire was directed during January, 1972, 
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to parents of childr;:i .nrolbvi in one afternoon kindergarten class in 
each of ei<^ht representative schools. There were returns from all of 
the schools. Of 203 questionnaires distributed,, there wpre 173 (85%) 
completed and returned. 



A Summary of the responses to these questionnaires follows: 

1. Has your child watched Sesatme Street? 
Response Frequency of Response ^ Percent ^ge 
4?ttygs,r 165 95% ^ 

"no** 8 5o 

"it would seem that nearly all of the kindergarten children have had 
some exposure to Sesame Street. 

2. In general, what has been your child's pattern of watching Sesame Street? 

Frequency of Viewing Per Week 

School Year Child's Age 0 1 2 5 4 5 No RO-sponse 

1969- 70 3 17 3 11 25 9 39 69 

1970- 71 * 4 6 4 10 16 28 69 40 

1971- 72 5 11 5 17 22 26 66 26 

Of all the returns, 75 children (42o) watched Sesame Street three to 
five times a weoT uuring the 1969-70 school yeavi the first year that 
the programme was on television. During the following school year 
(1970-71), tony more of these children watched Sesame Street regularly. 
At. that time, 115 children {bS^o) watched thn programme three to five 
times a week. Viewing frequency was reported to be similar in the 
1P71-7: school year with 114 children [bb'o) watching Sesame Street 
rrom three * ^ .^vo times a week. Trom these retiirns, it would appear that 
the .a..r" t in viewing Sesame Street was persisting. 

5. Please indicate whether the child watched the-programjue regularly on 
a colour set or on a black-and-white set^. 

3 

Kind o f Television Frequenc> fof Response . Percentage 

— ~— ~~ — ■ * ' '" * 

Colour 38 " 25% 

\ Black-and-white 125. 77% 

\ . - No Response 10 
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Of parents \,ho res,ponJcd to this question, more than three-ciiiariers 
of them haJ children who watched^ the programme on a biack-and-v^hite 
television set. 

How many letters of. the alphabet docs your child know? 

Number of Letters 0 1-5 6-15 16-25 26 Response 

Frequency of Response 5 13 21 26 102 6 

Percentage of the Total Response 3% 8% 12.5% 15.5"^ 61-6 

According to the parcn:s who ansv^cred this cjuestion, the majority of 
the children (102 or 61-6) knew all 26 letters of the alphabet. Only 
five<3%) admitted that their children didn't know any of the letters 
of the alphabet. 



5. How many numbers does your child know? 



No 



Number of Numers 1-2 3-4 5-6 7-8 9-10 Rct^ponse 

Frequency of Response 2 2 14 161 3 

Percervt>a4;e of Total ^ 

Response 1% 1% 2% - 95% . 

It would seem that nearly all of these children (161 or 9S%) knew nine 

or ten numbers. Many parents commented that their children knew 

more than ten numbers. 



6. Can your child read? 

(If yes, please list some of the uords and one of the books froin which 
he has been reading.) 

Ivc v[HMiS£ I-renucnc y of Response rerc entagc 
^ 22 > 15". 

"no" 150 • 87". 

No response 1 
Most of these cnildrcn (150 or 87''u ), according to their paix^nts, 
could not read. It would seem that of those children who could 
read, many could read just a few specific words. However, a few 
parents who said that their children couldn't read offered similar 
lists of words but did not regard this as reading. Some parents 
mentioned that their children were able to read one or more 
"Dr. Seuss" books. 
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7. How often per- week did you wAtch the progranune with' your child? 

Number of Times Per Waek 0 1 2 5 4 5 No Responso 

Frequency of Resp<?rtse 47 31 '41 2*4 6 H 

Percentage of Total Response 19% 19% 2S% iS% 4% 

A majority of the parents who responded to this que -.ion (96 or S9%) 
watched the programme with their child' one to three imes a week. 
A few C19 or 12".) said they watched four 9'r- five times n week. A 
significant proportion (47 or 29%) did not watch the programme at 
all with their children. 

8. How often per. week did you follow up the prograi.ime through talk or 
other activity with your child? ^ ' 

Number of Times Per Week 0^1 2 5 4 5 ^N o Response 

Frequency of Response 60 24 54 19 7 14 . 15 

Percentage of Total Response y8% IS'i 22% 12% .'\% 9%' " - 
Nearly half of the parents who responded,, to this ijuo-tion (77, or 49%) 
said that they followed up the pro^ramue through talk or other 
activity with their chilli en one to three times a week. Another 
large group of parents (oJ or 3&%) did not follow up the programme 
(at least not enough to record on a weekly basis). A smaller number 
. of parents (21 or ]7>%) followed up the programme through activities 
with their children four or five times a week. Srv>ral parents 
commented that the programme frequently initiated topics which the 
child wished to pursue further in dihcussion with his parents. 

Ihrcc of the sehoois asked as an initial .(UestitMi, "Do you have a 
television set- in home?" It is notevvorthy that . . 'f the ()4 parents 
responded, "Vcs". 

The Folluh-Up by Kinderi-arten Teachers \) 

rhe teacher of each of the eight s. .ccted kinderr""tcn classes 
administered during February, 1972, eleven performance tasks to ten of 
her pupils; five were regular viewers of Sesame Strc-ct and the other 
five were reported by tlieir parents to watch the programme quite 
irregularly or not at all. 
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comparison of the scores of the two groups (i.e. high-frequency 
viewers and low-frequency viewers) on the eleven performance tasks appears 
in Table I. 

High-frequency viewers surpassed the low-frequency viewers on all 
eleven items, vind for four of these the differences were statistically 
significant. Ciiildren whr had viewed Sesame Street regularly, in 
comparison with others who had not, were superior in their knowledge of 
letters, numerals, and shapes, as measured by these tests at that time. 

The teachers of these eight classes were asked if their ^-uniis had 
derived other benefits from the viewing of Sesame Street. They noted 
various indications that high-frequency viewers had acquired a superior 
understanding of their physical and social environment, including 
awai^ness of the environment, increased interest in many things, moic love 
of aru^ds, greater understanding and consideration of others. Tlic 
features\pf the programme that children liked best were the humour, the 
mariohette\. and the characters, l?>ig Bird, Oscar the Grouch and The 
Cookie Monster. 

A Summary of the Ch^mcnts from Px^imary Specialists 

The Coordinator\nd Consultants in Primary Lducation visited the 
classes, recorded their\bserv^tions and reported on the reactions of 
teachers. ^\ 

The Primary CoorJ nator and\he Consultants visited twenty or ino'e 
Classes viewing Sesame Street and held discussions witli teachers of 
these classes and with teachers of clasps which had watched Sesame Street 
earlier in the year but had subsequertly diNscont Lnued. 



Teachers whose classes viewed Sesame Street "on a regular basis were 
convinced of the programir.o's worth, especially in phonetics. Generally, 
these teachers had first-year children or children with learning 
disabilities. Upon talking with these teachers, however, the consultants 
found that lio preparation or folluw-up work was planner^. 
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Most teachers of bciunners cither do not have tlieir classes scheduled 
for tlus progranune at all or tlicy allow classes to watch for a fe\v months 
only. \lhc mam reasons seem to be: 

""^ost cliildren liave already been exposed to Sesame Street before 
eni:ering scliool , 

Sesame Street is ained ac tlie tliree- or f our-year-old , nut 
the normal fi\e- or si\-ycar-old. 

Ihe iu'OY;r.um:ic does not fit into the plans the teaclier has for 
the class, eitlior timeui^e or sec[ucnt lal ly . 

llie pro^ranmie, having been developed specifically for American 
Inner City children, does not satisfy the rec[Uirements of many 
Vancouver cluldren. 

Coiaments from Parents 

A Research Intern interviewed tlie parents of twelve pupiU icj^iht 
were lugh- f recjuency vievvers, one from each class, and the other fu-jr 
were low-frequency viewers), Ihere was general ai;roeinent, partieularly 
among the eight parents of in ,:li-f requency vieuers, that ilio prograihiie 
was well -suited for pre-,.cho.>l children and tliat it did facilitate their 
learning. 

Cone 1 us J on s 



Sesame Street is an innovative teU-vi^ion jirograiinne exerting considerable 
educational force at tlie prc-s^liool level. i In s is not surprising wlien 
one considers the e\ten^-ive researcli that aecompani ed 'it s development. It 
was first released m tlie fall of \9b9 and it cjuickly received wide ^icclaim. 
I'uring the second season, the ju'ogramme was presented on approximately 300 
teU'Vis.on stations m America and the j)opularity of Sesame Street continued 
to increase. l.ducators were (juick to recognize the potency of its 
influence and to consider ways of realizing its benefits. 

The present study (made diirin); the third y^ar of telecastingj suggests 
that Sesame Street is having considerable imjnict on kindergarten ]Hi]uls 
! in Vancouver. Almost every home has a television receiver, and approximately 
I two-thirds of our four-year-olds and five-year-olds watch the pro;,ramiae 
regularly. It is also lacing viewed to s(Mne extent in nearly one-half of 
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the elementary schools of the city. Regular viewers of Sesame Street 
appear to have gained considerable advantage over other cliildren in their 
understanding of letters, numerals, and shapes. To this extent, they 
arc better prepared for school than tlie infrec[uent vieivcrs among tneir 
ciabsmates. lurthcrmore , their teachers claim tliat those children have 
derived other benefits: more awareness of tiieir surroundings, greater 
sensitivity and consideration for otliers, wider interests and abilities. 

Ihe findings of this study serve in a small way to support those of 
the lifS evaluations that Sesame Street is effective in imparting basic 
facts and skills to children three to five years and that those who watch 
uiost tend to learn most. Sesame Street clearly demonstrates the effective 
ness of television as a medium for teaching pre-school , children. In view 
of its impact on kindergarten pupils in Vancouver, it would seem advisable 
to consider not only how the educational benefits of this prograimne may 
he mavimized, but also how the tremendous potential of the television 
i.iedium may be fully realized in oar schools. 
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